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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


HESE inadequate Translations do their best to 

be accurate, and to follow the variations of the 
original metre—which, be it borne in mind, are in- 
separable from the musicand movement of the Dance. 
Everyone can perceive the pitfalls into which I have 
floundered, but no one without practical experience 
can realize the strength of the temptations which I 
have tried to resist. The best service this book can do 
for the student is the arousing of a Divine Discontent, 
which will lead him to acquire the Icelandic tongue, 
with its Faroése offshoot, and read the Ballads as they 
ought to be read. 

In the case of proper names, I have, with one excep- 
tion, followed the Faroése forms. That exception is 
the important case of Sigurd the Dragon-Slayer him- 
self. ‘Sjurd’ is, to our eyes, unfamiliar—but, far more 
important, ‘Sjurd’ isa monosyllable; and our English 
ballad-vocabulary is only too largely monosyllabic. 
The Faroése language, on the other hand, retains many 
Icelandic inflections. The difficulties of rendering the 
one into the other were already very great; had I not 
taken refuge in ‘Sigurd,’ I should have found them 
insuperable. This inaccuracy, then, sprang from de- 
liberate choice. All others are unintentional. 

The Danish Ballads have been added on the prin- 
ciple that one half-hour of comparison is worth many 
hours of hearsay. Even at second-hand, their differ- 
ences from the Faroése in scheme, tone, and diction 
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cannot fail to be perceived, and to throw some little 
light on subtle national variations, and the workings 
of men’s mutable souls. Let scholars sift, trace, and 
compare as they will, the secret of why any given poet 
re-echoes an old story after his own fashion and none 
other, must always remain a secret hidden in the 
depths of human nature itself. 


Nore. My best thanks are due to Professor Arthur 
G. Brodeur, of Berkeley University, California, and 
to Mr G. H. Helweg, Reader in Danish, University 
College, London, for much helpful advice and con- 
structive criticism, 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE FAROESE 
BALLAD CYCLE 


T is impossible to approach the Faroése Sigurd- 

ballads without attempting some brief indication of 
the history of the great legend, heritage of the Gothic 
races, which, crystallizing in two slightly different 
forms, inspired alike the Eddic Lays, and the Lay of the 
Nibelungs—traditions chiefly represented in modern 
days, on the one hand by William Morris’s Story of 
Sigurd, and on the other by the music-dramas of Rich- 
ard Wagner. Much has been written on the subject; 
much doubtless remains to be written. As the story 
itself, with its eternal human appeal, may well inspire 
the poets of generations to come, so many of the prob- 
lems concerned with its birth and its wanderings, have, 
in all probability, not yet reached their final solution. 

The story, as we know it, of Sigurd the Dragon- 
Slayer, of his death and the vengeance wreaked on his 
slayers, contains two distinct elements, the mythical 
and the quasi-historical.t The Dragon-slaying, that is 
to say, belongs to the primeval story-stuff of the 
world, sprung from the esoteric element common to 
all religions, and the mysteries of their initiations; but 
the principal personages, in process of time, and by a 
perfectly natural imaginative process, were identified, 


1}. Lichtenberger, ‘Le Poéme et la Légende des Nibelun 
gen’ (Paris, 1891), pp. 72 ff. 
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ot fused, with various characters who left a deep im- 
press on their age, and had, in some cases a shadowy, 
in others a definite, historical existence. “The histori- 
cal names are apparently unessential, yet they remain. 
. .. It is the historical names, and the vague associa- 
tions about them, that give to the Nibelung story, not, 
indeed, the whole of its plot, but its temper, its pride 
and glory, its heroic and epic character.” 

This historical element has its source in the Hun- 
nish invasions of the fifth century, which burst out 
from the regions round the Black Sea, and redistti- 
buted the wandering Gothic tribes over the whole 
face of Europe. One such tribe was that of the West 
Germanic Burgundians, which, migrating from the 
Oder-Vistula regions, settled during the fourth cen- 
tury on the Upper Main, invaded Roman territory 
under its King Gundicarius (406), and established it- 
self on the left bank of the Rhine (Germania Prima), 
round about Worms,Speyer, and Mainz. In 435 Gun- 
dicarius attacked Gallia Belgica, and was defeated by 
/Etius, who made peace, and left him undisturbed, in 
hopes, possibly, that his tribe might serve as a barrier 
against the common enemy. Shortly afterwards, how- 
evet (circa 437), the warlike king, together with most 
of his people, perished in conflict with the Huns— 
probably not under the leadership of Attila in person,? 
though the name of the Hunnish conqueror came to 
be associated with the event. 

The Worms district passed eventually to the Franks; 


1W. P. Ker, “Epic and Romance’ (London, 2nd ed. 1908), 
p. 25. Axel Olrik, ‘Nordisk Aandsliv’ (Copenhagen, 1927), 
p- 46; also pp. 56 ff. 

2 H. Lichtenberger, op. cit., pp. 73ff. J. Patursson, ‘Kvosa- 
bok,’ Bind HL (Torshavn, 1923), pp. 115 ff. 
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while the surviving Burgundians settled in Savoy 
(circa 443). Early in the sixth century, their King 
Gondebaud, son of Gondioc, drew up the code known 
as Lex Burgundiorum, in which Gundahar (Gundi- 
carius), his father Gibica, and his brothers Gondomar 
and Gislahar find mention. There is nothing to indi- 
cate whether these three brothers reigned successive- 
ly, or simultaneously, under the overlordship of Gun- 
dahar, who always takes, in legend, the leading posi- 
tion. 

Gundahar is the historical namesake of the German 
Gunther, and Old Norse Gunnar; Gibika that of the 
O.N. Gjuki, Guir (Regn, v. 56) being a later dialectic 
form of the name. Gondomar is the Gerndét of the 
Nibelungen Lied, and possibly the O.N. Gutthorm. 
In Gislar’s (Gislahar’s) early death, the Faroése cycle 
follows the general body of legend (v. 27-101 ff.). 
Hjarnar (ibid.) may possibly be the Hagen of the 
Nibelungenlied (O.N. Hégni) who in some versions 
of the story, appears as Gunnat’s brother. 

Sigurd himself may have been confused with Se- 
geric, son of the South-Burgundian king,Sigismund, 
slain in 523 by Hlodvig the Frank, son of Hunding. 
Another theory? points to the Frankish Sigebert, who 
married the Visigoth princess Brunhild, of the Bal- 
dung family, daughter of the Spanish king Attnagild, 
and was later assassinated, circa 575. 

The Vengeance-motive, which forms the latter part 
of the story, was doubtless coloured and strengthened 
if not actually originated, by the mystery surround- 


LT. Abeling, ‘Das Nibelungenlied und seine Litteratur’ 
(Leipzig, 1907-09), pp. 202 ff. 

2G. Holz, ‘Der Sagenkreis der Nibelungen’ (Leipzig, 1907), 
pp. 74 ff. 
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ing the death of Attila (453), found bathed in blood 
on the morning after his wedding-night, with his 
bride, Idico, weeping at his side. This ignominious 
end of the Scourge of God was ascribed by some to 
natural causes, by others to the hand of his newly-wed 
wife, thus avenging her forced bridal, and (hypotheti- 
cally) the slaughter of her Germanic kinsfolk. The 
fact that Hz/d (battle), of which Hi/dico is a diminutive, 
appears also in the name of Khriemhild, gives some 
support to this theory.? 

There is a general consensus of modern opinion 
that the legend, as we know it, the blend, that is to 
say, of myth and confused historical memoties, as- 
sumed its outline among the Franks® soon after the 
death of Attila. From the Rhine, by unknown ways, 
it travelled through Germany, Scandinavia, and Eng- 
land. England touched it lightly—in the A.-S. poem 
of W76s76 (sixth century), which mentions Aetla (At- 
tila), Gifica, and King Gishere of Burgundy; the 
fragment of Wa/dere brings in Gidhere and Hagena; 
and Beowulf (seventh-eighth centuries) attributes 
monster-slaying feats much like Sigurd’s to his father 
Sigmund the Welsing (Volsung). 

In Scandinavia, however, at some unknown period 
the story assumed a powerful and original form, dif- 
fering in important particulars from the Southern or 


1 For a full discussion of the difficulties connected with the 
name Niblung (O.N. Niflung) see H. Lichtenberger (op. cit., 
pp. 87 ff.), who considers that, whether or no it originally sig- 
nified ‘spirit of mist and darkness,’ it had by the eighth century 
lost all significance. A different view is taken by W. Miller, 
“Mythologie der deutschen Heldensage’ (Heilbronn, 1886). 

? For the hypothesis of Burgundian origin see W. Miller, 
Op. cit., pp. 35 ff., and P. Piper, ‘Die Nibelungen’ (Berlin and 
Stuttgart, 1889), pp. 51 ff. 
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German version. Not only is the primitive super- 
natural element much more prominent,! but, on the 
human side, the Vengeance completely changes its 
character. So far from avenging Sigurd’s death on her 
brothers, Gudrun (Khriemhild) warns them against 
the treacherous invitation of Atli (Attila), her second 
husband, who desires to obtain the Niflung treasure;* 
and, finding her efforts vain, wreaks a grisly revenge 
on Atli, her children by him, and his entire household. 

“This shifting of the centre of a story is not easy to 
explain. ... The tragical complications are so many in 
the story of the Niblungs, that there could not fail to 
be variations in the traditional interpretation of mo- 
tives, even without the assistance of the poets and 
their new readings of character.’® 

This seems a mote reasonable hypothesis than the 
far-fetched, if ingenious, theory that, when the story 
became known in Bavaria (circa eighth century), the 
killing of the brothers was transferred from Etzel 
(Attila) to Khriemhild, because local legend recalled 
the magnanimous—and imaginary—protection ex- 
tended by Attila to Theodoric of Verona, or, rather, 
his father Theodomir.4 The Scandinavian version 
seems most in accord with the primitive feeling for 
the all-sacred character of the blood-tie. It is possible 


1 W. Golther, ‘Studien zur Germanischen Sagengeschichte’ 
(Munich, 1888), and ‘Uber die Nibelungensage’ (Vienna, 
1885). 

* Atlamal: Vigfasson and Powell, ‘Corpus Poeticum Bo- 
reale’ (Oxford, 1883), Vol. I, p. 331. At/akvi6a, ibid., p. 44. 

3 W. P. Ker, op. cit., p. 149. See also J. G. Robertson, ‘His- 
tory of German Literature’ (London and Edinburgh, 1902), 
p. 8. 

4 A. Heusler, ‘Lied und Epos in Germanischen Sagendich- 
tung’ (Dortmund, 1905); and the same author’s ‘Nibelungen- 
saya and Nibelungenlied’ (Dortmund, 1921). 
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that Atlamdl, Atlakviva, and Hambismal,: though dat- 
ing perhaps from the eleventh century, represent the 
original sixth-century form of the legend. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS OF THE LEGEND 


The old-time ‘maker,’ from courtly Gothic scop to 
itinerant Spielmann, or minstrel, was not hampered 
by a sense of historical perspective, fruit of a sophisti- 
cated intellect and definite documentary evidence. It 
is not surprising that, in process of time, other popu- 
lar heroes came into the Legend. Such a hero was 
Didrek of Bern (O.N. Thjodrekr), a compound figure 
of Theodoric the Ostrogoth (d. 526), and his name- 
sake the Visigoth (killed at Chalons 451), who, in the 
thirteenth-century Vilkina Saga, written at Bergen; in 
Tidrekssaga, based on German and Norwegian tradi- 
tion; in an important ballad-cycle; and in the Nibelun- 
genlied itself, is associated with the Burgundian 
heroes. In Didrek, indeed, not in Sigurd, the twelfth 
century saw its ideal of kingship.? Through one of the 
Eddic poets, moreover, Suanhilda, queen of the East 
Goth Ermanarik, whose tragic story is told in the 
sixth century by Jordanes,? became the daughter of 
Guérun and a third husband,‘ regardless of the fact 
that Ermanarik predeceased Attila by nearly a century. 

Ragnar Lodbréks Saga—the one literary echo of 
the ninth-century Danish conquest of England—is 
placed as the continuation of Volsunga Saga in the 


1 Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 52. 

2 J.G. Robertson, op. cit., p. 77. 

3 ‘De Origine Actibusque Getarum’ (ed. by Mommsen, 
Berlin, 1882). 

4 Hamdismal. 
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only vellum copy existing; a fourteenth-century MS. 
preserved in the Royal Library, Copenhagen (Vy Kg/ 
Samlg. no. 10246). The two Sagas may possibly have 
had a common author; the character of Asla (Aslaug), 
at least, who is not mentioned in the Edda, seems to 
have been created by the author of V.S. Ragnat’s 
Saga, however, from a literary point of view, is by 
much the inferior work; and, while Ragnar and his 
sons Ingvar and Ubba had a real, though elusive, his- 
torical existence, the story of Asl4 and her bridal be- 
longs to the common stuff of Celtic and German fairy- 
tale.1 The modern historical novelist does not stick at 
effective anachronism; his old-time predecessors had 
far less reason to hesitate in providing local habita- 
tions for aity nothings, and associating them with 
historical names. 


THE EDDIC LAYS AND VOLSUNGA SAGA 


The German version of the Legend found its clas- 
sical expression in the Nibelungenlied; the Northern 
in that group of Lays, composed by different hands at 
different dates, which form an important part of the 
collection known as the Elder, or Poetic, Edda. The 
principal MSS. containing the Lays, written in Ice- 
land during the early Middle Ages, are preserved in 
the Royal Library, Copenhagen.? The Sigurd Lays 


1M. Olsen, ‘Volsunga Saga og Ragnar Lodbroks Saga’ 
(Samfd. til Udgivelse af gamle Norske Lit. XXXVI and 
XXX VII. Copenhagen, 1906). Also G. Storm, ‘Ragnar L65- 
brok ok R. Lodbrékss6nnerne’ (Den norske Hist. Forening, 
2nd series, Vol. I, Christiania, 1877), pp. 371 ff. 

2 Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit., Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 
lvi fl. Ff. Jonsson, ‘Den oldnorske og oldislandiske Litteraturs 
Historie’ (Copenhagen, 1920), Vol. 1, pp. 19 ff. 
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form the principal content of the vellum (no. 2365°) 
known as Codex Regius (R). The text, often broken 
and confused, is linked up with explanations in prose. 
Since a leaf, moreover, is missing, some important 
episodes—notably Sigurd’s farewell to Brynhild— 
ran great risk of remaining entirely unknown. The 
lacune were fortunately filled up, and the plot of the 
whole story made clear, by the unknown author who, 
some time between 1250-1300, wrote the prose para- 
phrase of the Lays known as Volsunga Saga (V.S.). 
Once looked on with awful reverence, as monu- 
ments of almost unguessed-at antiquity, the Lays have 
in modern times been studied and analysed from every 
conceivable point of view. Their date, during the first 
part of the nineteenth century, was fixed by leading 
authoritiest at some period between A.D. 400-800. 
After 1860 the date began to creep forward—one 
scholar took the extreme step of placing it between 
1000—1300?—until it was generally agreed that no 
Lay could have been composed before the ninth cen- 
tury. This view, based chiefly on linguistic grounds, 
was thought to be final. As regards Atakvida and 
HamSismal, it has recently been modified on metrical 
grounds;? while the whole position has been revolu- 
tionized by the discovery of a grave-slab known as 
the Eggjum stone, ploughed up in 1917 on the farm 


1R. Keyser, ‘Efterladte Skrifter’ (Christiania, 1866), Vol. I, 
pp. 267 ff. S. Grundvig, ‘Om Nordens gamle Litteratur’ 
(Dansk. Historisk Tidsskrift, 1867), Series HI, Vol. V, pp. 
499 ff. 

2 E. Jessen, ‘Uber die Eddalieder’ (Zeitschrift f. deutschen 
Philologie, 1871), III, pp. 1 ff. 

3G. Neckel, ‘Eddaforschung’ (Zeitschrift f. deutschen 
Unterricht, 1916), XXX, p. 87. E. Noreen, ‘Edda Studier’ 
(Uppsala Univ. Aarskrift, 1921), pp. 4 ff. 
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of that name, in Sogndal, parish of Sogn, Norway. 
This stone, dated by Professor Haakon Shetelig be- 
tween 700-750, has a long runic inscription in Old 
West Scandinavian, the language of the Eddic Lays; 
which language must, therefore, have developed out 
of Primitive Scandinavian a century earlier than had 
been supposed.*? The anterior time-limit of composi- 
tion can therefore be pushed back for a similar period. 

The Helgi Lays, besides, have been assigned to 
the eighth century on geographical and historical 
grounds. 

A comparatively novel and most interesting me- 
thod of approach has recently been opened up by way 
of archezology.* The references in the Eddic Lays to 
the precious metals, to jewellery, weapons, and so 
forth, classified and compared with the yield of grave- 
mounds and other excavations, afford considerable 
support to the theory that many of the poems, or at 
least a substantial part of their content, existed before 
the Viking Age. 

The Sigurd Lays, composed at various petiods, 
vary widely in workmanship. The later ones are by no 
means mere derivatives of the earlier. They are ex- 
pressions of individual genius, differing one from an- 


1 Described by M. Olsen, ‘Norges Indskrifter med de eldre 
Runer’ (Christiania), Vol. III, pt. 2. 

2M. Olsen, op. cit., pp. 193 ff. B. Nerman, “The Poetic 
Edda in the Light of Archeology,’ English trans. by G. Grove 
(Pub. for the Viking Society for Northern Research, London, 
1931). 

3 'T. Hederstrém, ‘Fornsagor och Edda-K vaden i geografisk 
Belysning’ (Stockholm, 1917-19). 

4B. Nerman, op. cit. Also K. Stjerna, ‘Studier tillagnade 
Oscar Montelius’ (Stockholm, 1903), pp. 114 ff. Compare 
“Essays on Beowulf’ (Viking Soc., Extra Series, London, 
1912), Vol. III, pp. 25 ff. 
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other, not only in atmosphere, but in their versions of 
actual incidents. Forexample, the characteristic North- 
ern account of Sigurd’s slaying represents it as taking 
place within four walls, while the Hero lies sleeping 
beside Gudrun. Two of the Lays, however, agree with 
the German account in placing it out of doors—on 
the far side of the Rhine, as Sigurd went to the Thing. 
“The variety of the three poems of Atli, ending in the 
careful rhetoric of the A¢/amdl, is proof sufficient of 
the labour bestowed by different poets in their use of 
the epic inheritance.”? 

The problem of the place where the Lays were com- 
posed is, to a great extent, bound up with the question 
as to when and how the legends which form their sub- 
ject-matter reached the various Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The fact that the MSS. are Icelandic proves no- 
thing, unless that the legends, remnants of Heathen- 
esse, were gradually driven northwards by the ad- 
vance of Christian civilization. The authors were 
travelled men, familiar with types of landscape, vege- 
tation, and animal-life, unknown in the Far North; 
the language they use shows traces of Anglo-Saxon, 
Gaelic, and other foreign influence. To say they were 
travelled men, however, is merely equivalent to say- 
ing that they were of the Viking breed. Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland itself, have all claimed the 
honour of giving a birthplace to the Lays. Atlamdl 
was, it is generally agreed, composed in Greenland. 
The Lays of Helgi Hundingsbane have lately been 
proved® to emanate from Ostergétland and Sdder- 


1 Gudrunarkvida in Forna (C.P.B. Vol. I) p. 316, lines 9 ff; 
and Brot af SigurSarkvisi (ibid.), p. 306, lines 15, 28, 29. 

2 W. P. Ker, op. cit., p. 156. 

3'T. Hederstr6m, op. cit. A. Norden, ‘Saga och Sagen i 
Brabygden’ (Norrképing, 1922). 
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manland, whence, with some linguistic modifications, 
they travelled to West Scandinavia. The main contro- 
vetsy seems to centre at present round the rival claims 
of Norway and Iceland.1 The claims of the British 
Isles (i.e. the North of England, Scotland, including 
the Hebrides, and Ireland)? are no longer accepted.® 

On one point at least there is no disagreement— 
that, in different versions, and with inevitable local 
variations, the Eddic legends in general, and those of 
Sigurd in particular, were widely distributed through- 
out the whole of Scandinavia. 


GERMANY AND THE LAY OF THE 
NIBELUNGS 


Of the early fortunes of the Legend in Germany 
nothing is known. German literature in general was 
slow of development. Its only vestiges from the ninth 
century consist of two heathen spells, and a fragment 
of one Heroic Lay, the FYé/debrandslied, written down 
by a couple of monks in the monastery of Fulda. The 
literary collection has perished which was formed by 
command of Charlemagne;! and his son, Louis le Dé- 
bonnaire, a strict churchman, was no patron of min- 


1F, Jonsson, op. cit., pp. 54 ff. 

2S. Bugge, ‘Studier over de nordiske Gude-og Heltesagens 
Oprindelse’ (Christiania, 1901-96). English trans., “The Home 
of the Eddic Lays’ (Grimm Lib., No. XI, London, 1899). 

3H. Schfick, ‘Sipurdsristningar; Studier i Nordisk littera- 
tur och religions- ~historia’ (Stockholm, 1904). F. Jonsson, 
‘Norsk-Islandske Kultur og Sprog-forhold i 9 & 10 aarh.’ 
(Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskb. Hist. filol. Med- 
delelser HI, 2, Copenhagen, 1921). B. Nerman, ‘Studier over 
Svarges hedna litteratur’ (Uppsala, 1913). 

4 Binhard, ‘Vita Caroli Magni’ (ed. P. Jaffé, Berlin, 1876), 
sce. XXILX, p. 248. 
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strelsy. Another ninth-century national epic is known 
only through its Anglo-Saxon translation, the frag- 
ment of Wa/dere, and through the Waltharilied, a Latin 
poem onthe same theme, composed circa 930 by Ekke- 
hard of St Gall, and revised by another Ekkehard 
some 100 years later.1 This theme, wide-spread and 
popular, is quite other than that of the Sigurd story, 
though Gunther, Hagen, and Attila all appear on the 
scene. Attila, it may be observed, is shown in his most 
gracious and magnificent guise—unlike the grim ty- 
rant of the Lays—with a splendid hall, rich armour 
signed by the weapon-smith, and a throne decked in 
all the glories of purple and fine linen.? 

How the Niblung story developed, with what local 
variations, cannot, then, be conjectured. It was borne 
from place to place by the Spielmann, the wandering 
minstrel, the true preserver of epic and national poet- 
ry throughout the so-called Dark Ages. Some slight 
evidence of differing traditions is afforded by one me- 
dieval poem, Das Lied vom hiirnen Seyfried,? which 
bears, on the whole, less resemblance to the Nibelun- 
genlied than to the Faroése cycle, and to a group of 
Norwegian folk-songs of Sigurd. In any case, how- 
ever, the spirit of the Lied itself is far removed from 
that of primitive legend; it was born of the great me- 
dieval revival, when the labours of the Church were 
producing the rudiments of an educated public, and 


1 German translations by J. V. Scheffel and A. Holder 

(Salter, 1874); also by H. Althof (Leipzig, 1899). 
2W. C. Grimm, “Die deutsche Heldensage’ (Heidelberg, 
1864), pp. 9 ff. 

3 W/. Golther, ‘Das Lied von dem hiirnen Seyfried, und das 
Volksbuch vom gehérnten Siegfried’ (Halle, 1889). F. E. 
Sandbach, “The Nibelungen Lied and Gudrun in England and 
America’ (London, 1902), p. 16. 
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the Germanic spirit became for the first time fully 
reconciled with Christianity in the great adventure of 
the Crusades. French song, French chivalry, proved 
a powerful stimulus to German creative power. Epic 
poetty began to abound, and divided itself into two 
streams—popular epic, such as Kénig Rother (circa 
1160),! the Rolandslied (1135) and the Alexanderlied 
(1140), both of which are midway between popular 
and court epic—and such national epic as Gudrun? 
(1210-15), the best parts of the fTe/denbuch,? and the 
supreme achievement, the Lay of the Nibelungs. A 
highly artistic reconstruction, the latter indulges in 
new anachronisms, introduces new characters, such 
as the ninth-century Bishop Pilgerin, and decks out 
the elusive Folk of the Mist in the trappings of Chris- 
tian chivalry—trappings which ill disguise the grim- 
ness and ancientry of the theme. ‘Que serait I’Iliade, 
si elle avait regu sa forme derniére d’un Homére élevé 
dans un couvent du XII” siécle?”4 

The identity of the author will probably never be 
determined. During the second half of the twelfth 
century the centre of poetic activity shifted from the 
Rhineland to Saxony, Bavaria,and Austria. Although 
the wandering minstrel was seldom persona grata in 
ecclesiastical eyes, and found his scanty living en- 


1 Ed. by H. Rickert (Leipzig, 1827); also by K. von Bahde 
(Halle, 1884). Also, with Herzog Ernst, by K. Bartsch (Vienna, 
1869). 

2 Ed. by K. Bartsch (Leipzig, 1880); also E. Martin (Halle, 
1883). 

3 Fd. by O. Janicke, E. Martin, A. Amelung, and J. Zu- 
pitza (Berlin, 1866-73). 

4. de Laveleye, ‘La Saga des Nibelungen dans les Eddas 
et dans le Nord Scandinave’ (Paris, 1866), p. 152. See also C. 
Thomas, ‘History of German Lit.’ (London, 1909), pp. 58 ff. 
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croached on, at times, by the competition of monkish 
Spielleute, his status during this period began slowly 
to improve, and his taste to refine.! The Church, more- 
over, despite such repressive periods as that of the 
Cluniac Revival (twelfth century), was the patron, to 
some extent the fountain-head, of both polite and 
popular literature. It is, generally speaking, a true say- 
ing that heroic tradition entered the monastery pre- 
cincts in the form of popular songs, was perpetuated 
therein by means of Latin verse or prose, and emerged 
once again as romance in the vulgar tongue.? This, 
applying to some parts, at least, of Germany, applies 
still more strongly to Austria, where, under aristo- 
cratic patronage, the minstrel took yet another step 
upwards towards respectability. Rupertus, minstrel 
to Henry IV, Eberhardus, attached to Leopold V, 
Duke of Austria, and Wolfkerus, whose patron was 
the Bishop of Passau, appear towards the end of the 
twelfth century as signatories of public Acts; while a 
Viennese convent accepted a gift from Wolfkerus 
consisting of two ells of red cloth anda German book.’ 
In Austria, during that same century, the Nibelungen- 
lied was composed, possibly (though opinions differ) 
by one of these courtly Austrian minstrels.‘ 

The only definite name which emerges is that of 
von Kiirenberg, author of some stanzas of a very in- 


1 Fora fascinating account of the Spielmann see H. Lichten- 
berger, op. cit., pp. 399 ff. 

2 E. de Laveleye, op. cit., pp. 72 ff. 

3 H. Lichtenberger, op. cit., p. 393. 

4K. Kettner, ‘Die Osterreichische Nibelungendichtung 
(Berlin, 1897), pp. 199 ff. Von Muth, ‘Einleitung in das Nibe- 
lungenlied’ (Paderborn, 1877), pp. 344 ff. A. E. Schénbach, 
‘Das Kristentum in der Altdeutschen Heldendichtung’ (Graz, 


1897), pp. 3 fF. 
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dividual metrical form,’ in which stanzas the Lied 
itself is written—a departure from the usual practice 
of using rhymed couplets for narrative poetry. These 
stanzas consist each of four lines, divided by a cesura, 
with three stresses in each half-line, except that the 
last half of the fourth line has four. Rhymed couplets, 
however, are used for the K/age, an inferior continua- 
tion which, in some MSS., is appended to the Lied, 
and describes the lamentations of the survivors over 
the Woe of the Nibelungs. 

Mote fortunate than the Poetic Edda, the Nibelun- 
genlied survives in a number of MSS., abounding in 
discrepancies, yet all preserving the main thread of 
the story without serious variation. The principal of 
these are: 

a. The Munich version, late thirteenth century, 
copied by two hands. 

b. The St Gall, mid-thirteenth century, copied by 
three hands. Commonly known as ‘the Vulgate.’ 

c. The Donaueschingen, early thirteenth century. 
This, unlike the two first, concludes the Lay proper 
with: ‘Dies ist das Nibelunge/#é¢,—not ‘Nibelungenét.’ 

All these three MSS. conclude with the K/age. 

Attempts have been made, in this case as in others, 
to dissolve the Nibelungenlied into a series of ballads, 
current at the time, and more or less skilfully com- 
bined to form a continuous whole.? Be that as it may 


1 E. Joseph, ‘Die Frihzeit der deutschen Minnesangs’ (Quel 
len und Forschungen no. 79, Strasburg, 1896). 

2 “a” formed the basis of Karl Lachmann’s critical edition, 
‘Sur la Forme Primitive du Nibelungen Lied’ (1816-21), in 
which, as in “Remarques’ (1836) he applies Wolf’s Homeric 
theory, considering the Lied as an agglomeration of twenty 
separate ballads—a theory which still has its following. For a 
critique of Lachmann see H. Lichtenberger, op. cit., pp. 316 ff. 


Cc 
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—and the theory, in my own humble opinion, smack 
less of the poet than the pedant—it can at least not be 
denied that the result is a true epic—epic in its weight 
and its dignity, in the sweep of its narrative and the 
power of its episodes. Despite the inherent discrepan- 
cy between heathen and Christian ideals, the Lay 
breathes a gallant spirit, and, with its glittering page- 
antry, stands out in spring-time contrast against the 
winter majesty of the Edda. 


THE BALLAD IN DENMARK AND THE 
FAROES 


In the release of creative energy which inaugurated 
the Middle Ages, the North had its full share. The 
new age began in Norway with the accession of Si- 
gurd the Jerusalem-Farer (1102), and Norwegian lit- 
erary taste kept abreast of the times. When Princess 
Christina married the Spanish prince Philip (1258), 
legends of Didrek, read aloud by Magister Bjorn, 
Bishop of Nidaros, formed part of the bridal enter- 
tainment. Vilkina Saga (thirteenth century) went 
southward from Bergen, followed by Ragnar Lod- 
brok Saga, and the story of Nornagest. As for the Ice- 
anders, in the capacity of Vikings, Varangians, and 
retainers of Scandinavian colonial courts, they had al- 
ways been in touch with Continental culture. After 
the Viking forays came to an end, this influence was 
maintained by Catholicism, by commerce, and by for- 
eign intermarriage. The Heroic Lays went out of fash- 

1 Amongst modern German translations of N.L., that of K. 
Simrock (52nd ed., Stuttgart, 1890) still leads the field. The 
best English version, perhaps, is that of Arthur S. Way, 
I).Litt., “fhe Lay of the Niblung Men’ (Cambridge Univ. 


Press, 1911). 
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ion,! though Snorri’s Edda (1222) and Volsunga Saga 
swept their subject-matter into the current of the 
splendid Icelandic prose-development. Iceland, dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, produced more than 100 
translations of popular romance—stories of Troy, of 
Karlamagnus and his Champions, of Tristram and 
Iseult, of the Breton legend-cycles. No narrow intel- 
lect presided over the making of Hauksbok, an omni- 
bus volume assembled by Hauk Erlandsson during 
the fourteenth century. Together with three of the 
shorter sagas, it contains Voluspa; Christni Saga; the 
History of the Cross and the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; Extracts from Augustine; the Spaeings of Mer- 
lin; Lucidarium, a handbook of science; and Algoris- 
mus, an arithmetical treatise of Hauk’s own compo- 
sition. 

What applies to Iceland, applies, in its degree, to 
the Faroés.? As they had had their Vikings, so they 
had their commerce, their foreign settlers, and family 
ties. The Hanseatic League had an outpost in Suéde- 
roy. Danish ships bound to Greenland called, not 
only there, but at Vaag in the Northern isles. Thir- 
teenth-century matriage-contracts between Faroése 
and Norwegians are preserved among the archives at 
Oslo. The names of certain ‘booths’ and ‘tofts’ testify 
to the existence of at least one early Icelandic settle- 
ment; and, as is to be expected, frequent mention of 
Iceland occurs in Faroése ballads:* 


1 Vigfisson and Powell, C.P.B., Vol. I, Intro., p. xviii. 

2 Knut Siestol, ‘Norske Trollvisor’ (Oslo, 1915), pp. 226 fF. 

3 In Siestol’s opinion, these words are usually a mere for- 
mula. le considers the main influence in Faroése ballad-work 
to be Norwegian. 
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‘Here is a tale from Iceland come, 
Written in book so broad’— 


or, even more minutely: 


“A tale is come from Iceland, 

That tale your minstrel took; 

Haveye heard tell of that mighty king 
Is written of ina book?>— 


‘book,’ of course, meaning skinnbék or parchment. 
An elusive tradition tells of one particularly splendid 
skinnbok, brought to Suderoy by an Icelandic vessel, 
a parchment so bulky that it formed a sufficient load 
for one side of a pack-horse; but neither this nor any 
other exists at the present day. 

Despite this natural relation with Iceland, however, 
the cosmopolitan nature of these early sea-borne in- 
fluences is attested by the fact that the Faroése Sigurd 
ballad-cycle smacks less, on the whole, of the Eddic 
tradition than of the German,! though its tone and 
atmosphere remain unmistakably Norse. The extra- 
ordinary vigour of Faroése ballad-development owes, 
in any case, nothing to the example of the neighbour- 
ing island, whose genius passed on from the Lay to 
the Saga, and, comparatively speaking, barely con- 
cerned itself with the ballad. The Rimur, versifications 
of prose Chronicles, with elaborate metrical effects, 
belong to a different category. They are feeble in 


1In the opinion of W. C. Grimm, the Nibelungenlied and 
German Dietrich-ballads may have reached Denmark via Jut- 
land, whence they could easily pass on to the Faroés. “Alt- 
danische Heldenlieder, Balladen, und Romanzen’(Heidelberg, 
1811), pp. 429 ff. 
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narrative, where the ballad is strong, and abound ina 
rhetoric of which the latter knows nothing. 

The ballad, that hardy wild-flower of Parnassus, 
burst out in the medieval spring-time of practically 
every country in Europe. Wedded to the dance as its 
name implies, it sprang from the same root as the an- 
cient Germanic sword-dances, and the world-wide 
myth-dancing of religious solemnity. To medieval 
Iceland the word ‘dance’ was synonymous with ‘song’ 
—though, oddly enough, no mention of the ballad- 
dance occurs in the Sagas. The original form of dance- 
song, a simple lyrical stanza, united itself with the 
newly-fashioned narrative-poem about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century;! which lyrical stanza, in 
many instances, was retained as an opening verse in- 
troducing the story, and was broken up to serve as 
Burden. A leader, male or female, sang the narrative 
proper; the Burden was ‘borne up’ by the rest of the 
dancers. The leader might dance singly, with silver 
goblet or rose in hand, before a procession or chain 
of couples; or, which was more usual, he might form 
part of the circle, holding hands and ‘dancing the 
round.’ Details of the various procedures are thrown 
up in vivid pictures by the ballads themselves. 

This pastime, in the inexplicable manner of all new 
fashions, took Europe by storm. All Scandinavia 
danced wherever it was gathered together, indoors 
and outdoors, in season and out of season. The knight 
danced in the castle-garth, the peasant under the 
greenwood-tree; while the village churchyard formed 
an al fresco ballroom, not only common to all, but pro- 
tected by hallowed association against the Elves, who 


1 A, Olrik, ‘Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg’ (Copenhagen, 4th 
ed., 1918), Vol. 1, pp. 9 ff. 
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also were addicted to dancing, only too alluringly. For 
this reason, amongst others, the dance was denounced 
by contemporary kill-joys, from Saxo Grammaticus, 
contemptuous of such undignified ‘mountebank an- 
tics,” to the priesthood who bore in mind the magic 
rituals of none-too-distant heathen times.’ Ballad- 
dancing in the churchyard during the Vigil was con- 
sidered no fit preparation for the early Mass of the 
greater Festivals. The first record, indeed, of the Dan- 
ish ballad occurs (1170) in the reprimand addressed 
by the Warrior-Bishop Absalon, to the merry monks 
of Eskils6 (Scelland), whose inordinate dancing was 
rendered still more scandalous by the presence of 
feminine partners. On the Feast of St John, 1425, an 
Interdict was pronounced by the Copenhagen clergy 
against all who took part in this ‘heathen diversion.’ 
It is assuredly a pretty touch of historical irony that 
the only contemporary picture of a Danish ballad- 
dance should be preserved in a church—that of Ors- 
lev, Scelland, where a fresco of six knights and three 
ladies dancing the round flaunts its frivolity on the 
very walls of the chancel.? 

No definite date can be assigned to the Faroése 
Sigurd-ballads; but, judged by the whole style of their 
workmanship, as by the safe critical rule that the more 
trivial the contents, the later the ballad, it is obvious 


1 Even as late as the end of the eleventh century, travellers 
in Denmark were amazed at its pagan atmosphere, and the 
prevalence of Viking customs. A. Olrik, ‘Nordisk Aandsliv’ 
(Copenhagen, 1927), p. 131; also G. Schitte, ‘Hendenskab i 
Danmark’ (Copenhagen, 1885). 

For similar frescoes in Austria see J. C. H. R. Steenstrup, 
“Vore Folkeviser i Middelalderen’ (Copenhagen, 1891), p. 13. 
These pictures give some indication of the action which added 
a dramatic element to the dance. 
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that the three principal ballads, Regin, Brynhild, and 
H6égni, belong to the finest period; though the fact 
that this lasted in Denmark approximately from 1250- 
1350,1 can hardly be taken as a rule for the Faroés. 
That there, as elsewhere, the medieval ballad, proper- 
ly so-called, had its culminating period, its decline, 
and its fall, can be seen by comparison between the 
three principal Sigurd-ballads, and those which fol- 
low; but the dates of those periods, the circumstances 
considered, need not have synchronized with those 
obtaining in Denmark. The Farées were exempt from 
the changing conditions which caused the Danish 
ballad-dance to flourish and decline with the Middle 
Ages themselves. Times changed in Denmark, and 
manners with them. The democratic assemblage in 
the Great Hall was broken up by the introduction of 
separate sitting-rooms. New dances,? new literary 
fashions, such as the French pastoral, absorbed the 
attention of the gentry; and though the Danish peas- 
ant, notably in Jutland, long remained faithful to the 
ballad, it became a mere song or recitation divorced 
from the dance. Only in the Farées, still wild, still 
hard of access, have the ballad-dance as a national pas- 
time, and the ballad as the main channel of literary ex- 
pression, survived from their birth till the present day. 

The influences tending to produce this conserva- 
tism have not been entirely of a geographical nature. 


' Steenstrup, op. cit., pp. 315 ff. As Steenstrup was the first to 
point out, Svend Grundtvig greatly exaggerated the antiquity 
of the Danish ballads, especially of those he classed as Magical 
and Legendary. See E. von der Recke, ‘Danmarks Fornviser’ 
(Copenhagen, 1927), Vol. I, Intro., pp. xi ff. 

2 Johann Adolphi (Nocorus), in ‘Chronik des Landes Ditt- 
marschen’ (1598), mentions the new dances, which that remote 
district adopted more slowly than the rest of the world. 
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Exploited during the sixteenth century (as they bit- 
terly complained) by a series of adventurers, to whom 
they were ‘loaned,’ or pledged, the Islands were sub- 
jected in 1709 to the Danish trading monopoly.? Till 
its abolition in 1856, they were more completely iso- 
lated from the world than during the Viking Period. 
The Danes, nevertheless, are Scandinavians; a Fardese 
looks on a Dane much as an old-fashioned Lowland 
Scot looks on a Londoner, and the rivalry between 
the two languages bears no resemblance to that, say, 
between English and Gaelic—it is rather, roughly 
speaking, that between standard English and the lang- 
uage of Robert Burns. Although Danish words and 
locutions crept into the native ballads; though the 
dancing of Danish ballads became populat among the 
Northern isles, the result of such adulteration is, to a 
foreign observer, not readily perceptible. Despite 
Danish influence, the FarGese remain proudly and 
consciously Norse; Fardese life, Fardese character, 
have changed little since the beginning. Fishermen, 
fowlers, and crofters wring out their living amid con- 
ditions as hard and perilous as any on the face of the 
earth. Everyday existence—even apart from such out- 
standing events as shipwrecks and whale-hunts—is of 
the stuff whence ballads can be made, and are made 
continually. Feats of special daring find fame through 
the ballad; the fishermen have their Traw/eravisa; while 
unpopular persons are still satirized by means of the 
Taatter (Smadevise) or “Shame-ballad,’ complete with 
dance, in which the victim is forced to take part, if his 
neighbours can manage it. 


1V. U. Hammershaimb, ‘Faerdiske Antologi’ (Copenhagen, 
1886), Intro., pp. xiv ff. 
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An evening spent by the central hearth in the aptly- 
named ‘smoke-room,’ or parlour, of a Fardese farm- 
stead is an evening spent in the Hall of the Viking 
Age. The Fardese mind, naturally strong, nurtured 
on traditional culture, is still almost unspoilt by the 
modern deluge of reading-material. The Fardese lang- 
uage lends itself to vivid poetic expression. When for 
weeks, or even months together, the furious winter 
gales, added to winter darkness, make outdoor occu- 
pation impossible, the Islanders would fare badly did 
not their vigorous minds and hardy bodies find exer- 
cise in the threefold activity provided by the national 
pastime. 

Ballad-dancing is, then, in no sense an artificial sur- 
vival; it is a satisfying form of artistic expression, for 
which modern times have provided no adequate sub- 
stitute; nor is it, by any manner of means, a metre child- 
like, irreflective activity.1 The Islanders, till the nine- 
teenth century, were practically unacquainted with 
musical instruments; dance, air, and narrative form 
an inseparable whole, susceptible of varied and intel- 
ligent dramatic modulation. Since the work is divided 
in the old way between leader and chorus, the per- 
formance of such a work as the Sigurd-cycle forms no 
mean test of the narrator’s ability—and where audi- 
ence and performers alike are all critics and connois- 
seurs, there is stimulus and to spare for artistic ambi- 
tion. Certain ballads are the monopoly of certain ham- 
lets, or certain families; and their performance is an 
event, since they are seldom brought d gd/i (on the 


1'V. U. Hammershaimb, op. cit., Intro., pp. xlii ff. J. Paturs- 
son, ‘Kveedabok’ (Bind III, Torshavn, 1923), pp. 97 ff. 
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floor) twice in one season. (Modern enterprise in 
producing popular ballad-anthologies causes some 
heart-burning amongst those who see their jealously - 
guarded treasures become common property.) There 
are subtle differences in technique, and different 
schools of interpretation; and the fame of a gifted 
singer does not end with his lifetime. 

Travellers in search, presumably, of the spectacu- 
lar, have called it monotonous, even dismal; but I can 
testify from personal experience to the extreme fasci- 
nation of the Faroése ballad-dance. Its monotony is 
that of the winds and the waves, its sadness that in- 
herent in the unending folk-tune,? in ‘old, unhappy, 
far-off things,’ in the waste-mark and the wild cliffs, 
and the white nights of a Far Northern summer. The 
setting of the dance I had the privilege of joining was 
the fairy-tale town of Torshavn, with its wooden 
houses, its ‘staircase lanes,’ and its turf roofs bearing 
crops of hay and wild-flowers—a Hans Andersen 
town, placed among reefs and fells which belong to 
the Saga. The circle ‘broke’ to admit new dancers, and 
cutved into strange forms as it wound in and out, 
shifting and adapting itself to the groups of specta- 
tors. Ships’ lanterns glimmered in the haven; sea-gulls 
skirled round the walls of the dancing-room. In the 
intervals we heard the roar of the sea which brought 
us our ballad, of Roland’s last fight at Roncesvalles, 


‘The regular season lasts from December 26th till Shrove 
Tuesday; but there is a good deal of outdoor dancing during 
the summer, on St John’s Eve, St Olaf’s Wake (July 29th), and 
various local anniversaries; not to mention such occasions as 
wedding-feasts and other social gatherings. 

2 On the musical question see H. Thurén, ‘Dans og Kvad- 
digtning paa Ferderne’ (Copenhagen, 1901), and ‘Folkesangen 
paa FerGerne’ (Copenhagen, 1902). The latter contains a tull 
collection of tunes. 
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an echo of Southern chivalry under the Northern 
moon. “Time?” said an Icelander to me—an Icelander 
who wished to get home—‘there’s no time in the 
Faroés!’ He was not referring to the dance, but he 
spoke more truly than he knew. To yield to its cumu- 
lative spell is to wake the spell of the past still living 
at the roots of the nerves, and muttering like a water- 
kelpie in the tides of the blood. 

These special conditions in the Islands naturally 
gave rise to a specialized product. Brevity in a ballad 
is no recommendation.! A true Faroése ballad is as 
long as a winter night, revels in perilous sea-faring 
and prolonged battles, and piles up the numbers of 
the slain. Inspiration has always been at hand in that 
legendary past, so soon worked out in Denmark, so 
tenaciously alive in Iceland and the Faroés. Add to 
this the influence of the clergy and other ‘lettered’ 
men, who, unlike their kind elsewhere, shared the 
common enthusiasm, and a fruitful soil is prepared 
for works of a larger scope and deeper content than 
the majority of ballads. Though the ballad, like the 
epic, is a narrative poem; though it may have origi- 
nated among the knightly circles with whose doings 
it is chiefly concerned;? its outlook in matters worldly 
and other-worldly, is usually that of the plain man; 
and this distinction between ballad and epic is inherent 
in the very metre of ballads. Loftiness of utterance 
belongs to the hexameter, and the battle-axe swing of 
the Fornyrdis/ags—but the great truths of the world 
cannot be uttered in ‘eight and six,” nor even in ‘eight 
and eight.’ A reflection like that of Robin Hood: 


1 F, Patersson, ‘Kvcedabok,’ II] Bind (Torshavn, 1923), pp 
99 ff. 
2 KE. vonder Recke, op. cit., Vol. I, Intro., p. viii. 
3 Ancient (Norse) narrative metre. 
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‘I think it was never man’s destinie 
To die before his day,’ 


represents the average ballad’s highest flight of philo- 
sophy. Character is expressed only through action. 
Motives, if not obvious, ate left in obscurity. The 
towering peaks of the Spirit are veiled; we have de- 
scended to the flowery foot-hills, the many-coloured 
world of the Soul. 

The power of the great Volsung story, as of the 
Faroése genius, appears, in that the three principal Si- 
gurd ballads retain a profound sense of the terrific 
clash of human wills, of human personalities, at root 
of the drama; while such a verse as: 


‘Long hath it lain in my bosom, 

The thread that the Norns entwine: 
Sigurd, son of Sigmund, 

Ihave loved through winters nine,’ 


points back to the cosmic vision, the majesty of the 
Heroic Age, when men still walked with the gods, 
and saw their hands at work on the interweavings of 
destiny. 

The Sigurd ballads, besides, are no mere reflection, 
no cunning patchwork, from other sources. They 
abound in original touches, due either to the poet’s 
own imagination, or to age-old local tradition. When 
the legends reached the Faroés, and in what precise 
form, cannot be determined. Long memories belong 
to secluded communities, and variants forgotten else- 
where may well have been preserved in the Islands.1 


1V. U. Hammershaimb, ‘Ferdiske Kveeder’ (Nordisk Lit. 
Samfund, Copenhagen, 1851), Intro., pp. ii ff. J. Patersson, op. 
cit., pp. 124 ff. 
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Though we say for the sake of convenience that here 
the poet follows Volsunga Saga, and there follows 
Vilkina, we have not the slightest evidence that he was ac- 
quainted either with the one or the other; he is as likely to 
have followed an independent stream of tradition. 

In any case, we have in the Sigurd ballad-cycle 
not the least beautiful version of a story which 
ranks among the great stories of all time. Best-beloved 
in its own land, it is chief among ballads most fre- 
quently brought ¢gé/vi, and quotations from its verses 
are continually on the lips of the people. But for the 
ballads of Regin, Brynhild, and Hégni, containing the 
story proper, we should be ignorant of the heights the 
ballad-form can attain in sustained dramatic narra- 
tion;! while the lesser and later ballads illustrate the 
dissolution of all great legend into folk-song and 
fairy-tale. They too, their ancestry considered, have 
their worth and their interest; they are embers of the 
Waver-Lowe not yet to be extinguished; ‘for Sigurd’s 
fame is spoken in all tongues northward of Greek- 
land’s Sea; and thus must it be so long as the world 
endures.’ 


COLLECTIONS OF FAROESE BALLADS 


A copy of five Faroése Ballads, now forgotten, 
was possessed by Ole Worm in 1639; but the first 
Dane to pay them serious attention was Jens Kristian 


1 The best that Denmark could do in that line is the Long 
Ballad of Marsk Stig, which weaves together a series of short 
ballads on the King-slaying in Finderup. There is nothing 
analagous in English, except—at a vast distance—the Lyttel 
Geste of Robin Hood. 
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Svabo, who visited the Isles in 1781-82, and collected 
52 examples.His MS.,purchased by the Crown Prince, 
lies in the Royal Library, Copenhagen. Like Bishop 
Percy of the ‘Reliques,’ Svabo made apologies for his 
singular tastes; but he had a finer critical sense than 
Percy, and a more genuine appreciation of his ‘rude 
remains of Antiquity.’ Disappointed with his career 
in the Danish Civil Service, he retired eventually to 
the Faroés, and went on collecting Ballads till his 
death in 1829. This collection has never been pub- 
lished. 

Svabo passed on his enthusiasm to others, such as 
J. Klementsen (Sandoyjar Bok), Hans Hansen (Fu- 
gloyjar Bok), N. Nolso, and J. H. Schréter. Above all, 
he infected Pastor H. C. Lyngby, who spent two 
months in the Isles collecting sea-weed for scientific 
purposes, and made Svabo’s personal acquaintance. 
Since Lyngby knew neither Icelandic nor Faroése, his 
transcriptions were necessarily faulty to a degree; 
nevertheless his ‘Feroiske Qveder om Sjurd Fovnis- 
baneog hans tt,’ published at Randers, 1822, brought 
the Ballads at last before the notice of the world. 

Then came V. U. Hammetshaimb, himself a Faro- 
ése, who republished the Sigurd-cycle with necessary 
cotrections in 1851; ‘Faroiske Kvedi’ in 1855, and 
‘Feroiske Antologi, with Glossary’ in 1891. 

Finally S. Grundtvig did for the Isles what he had 
done for Denmark. His Collection (finished after his 
death by J. Bloch) contains 234 Ballads, with every 
known variant, fills sixteen large MS. volumes, and 
still reposes, awaiting a publisher, in the Royal Lib- 
rary, Copenhagen. 

The recension used in this present translation be- 
longs to an admirable modern popular series, pub- 
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lished at Torshavn under the auspices of the Féroya 
Légting, and ably edited by Jéannes Patursson. 

The principal printed anthologies of Danish Bal- 
lads are those of Anders Sorensen Vedel, ‘Queen So- 
fie’s Ballad Book,’ and ‘One Hundred Danish Ballads’ 
(1591); “Tragica or Love Ballads’ (1657); Peder Syv’s 
Collection, mainly from Broadsheets (1695); ‘Danish 
Ballads from the Middle Ages,’ Abrahamson, Nye- 
rup, and Rahbek (1812); and S. Grundtvig’s ‘Den- 
mark’s Ancient Ballads’ (Danmarks Gamle Folkevi- 
set, alluded to as Dg F) published in 1853. 

Axel Olrik’s ‘Selected Danish Folk-Ballads’ (Danske 
Folkeviser i Udvalg) is the most useful anthology for 
general reading. My translation of the first volume 
was published by the Cambridge University Press, 


1920. 


SOME FAROESE DANCE-STEPS 


The Stzgingarstev, used for serious Ballads: 
1. Left foot onward. 
2. Right foot up to left. 
3. Repeat both steps. 
4. Right to side or back. 
5. Left back to right. 


The Trokingarstev (Tripping Step) for livelier work, 
is confined to the Southern islands. The dancers some- 
times stand in two rows, men facing women, some- 
times dance the round, moving one way during the 
narrative verse (6rindi), and reversing the movement 
during the Burden. The peasants of Little Russia have 
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a similar dance, which first moves withershins (west to 
east), then averts the ill-omen by reversing. 

Thete are also Bandadansur, with ribbons, and a 
variety of singing games. 

For the music, which I am unqualified to discuss, 
consult the exhaustive studies by Hjalmar Thuren. 
The airs are mostly genuine folk-tunes, with those 
endings on leading note or super-tonic which facili- 
tate endless repetition. Traces are found of the penta- 
tonic scale, though to a lesser degree than in Hebri- 
dean folk-music. The Faroése has been largely influ- 
enced by the Gregorian mode, and ecclesiastical plain- 
song in general. 


BURDEN OF ALL THESE 
BALLADS 


RANE bote the golden hoard, 
Wroth did Sigurd swing his sword, 
There he slew the Dragon grim, 
Wroth did Sigurd swing his sword. 


THE BALLAD OF REGIN 


HIS Ballad in the main follows Volsunga Saga. 
It has, however, a good many points of discre- 
pancy. 

a. Regin is not the foster-father of Sigurd. 

b. Sigurd is not universally popular. 

¢. Sigurd learns of his father’s death in a manner not 
patalleled in V.S. 

d. Sigurd chooses his steed by a device not found 
elsewhere. 

e. There is no visit to Gripir, the uncle who spaes 
the hero’s future, and nothing is said as to the origin 
of the Treasure, doubtless perfectly well-known to the 
Faroése public. Though its bulk has considerably in- 
creased, it does not reach the preposterous propor- 
tions described in the Nibelungen Lied, where it 
loads a procession of 144 baggage-waggons. 

f. The Ballad departs from the primitive taboo pre- 
served in the Lays, in making Sigurd name his name 
to the Dragon. 

Lyngby includes a verse after the smithying of the 
sword, which describes the slaying of two lesser dra- 
gons, but this is omitted by the best versions. 

The ‘spring’ so casually mentioned in v. 80 must be 
reminiscent of the second trial of the sword, which 
severed a tuft of wool sent drifting downstream 
against the sword-edge. 

The scene between Sigurd and his mother may be 
compared to that between Gudrun, and her sons in 


D 
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Ham(is-Mal. Such scenes were doubtless fresh in 
men’s memories at the time when the Ballad was com- 
posed. To this day, the wife of a man killed in a Cor- 
sican vendetta will lay by his blood-stained shirt, ifher 
children are young, till her eldest son is of an age to 
take up the feud, and the whole of this episode can be 
paralleled in many folk-stories, ftom Ireland to Papua 
and New Guinea. 

The arrangement of the ditches (v. 95 et seq.) is 
more complicated and less intelligible than in V.S. 
Such stratagems, in big-game countries, are by no 
means obsolete. A similar tale is told of Feodor Tyria- 
nine, the Russian folk-hero. 


1W. P. Ker, ‘On the History of the Ballads 1100-1500” (Pro- 
ceedings of British Academy, Vol. IV. Oxford Univ. Press, 


1909). 


THE BALLAD: OF REGIN 
OW shall ye lithe & listen well 


Unto this song I sing 
Of warfare, & of warriors, 
& many a mighty king. 


IGMUND now namel, 
Of Volsung the son; 
& ’twas the youthful Hjordis 
That for his wife he won. 


Drank they right gaily 
Glad yule-tide in; 

Mighty their men-at-arms 
Tribute to win. 


Swiftly came sorrow 

To their high hall, 

For many a foe was fain to see 
That mighty monarch’s fall. 


One & all, the warriors 
Weapon took in hand; 
Wagéd was the warfare 
In King Giur’s land. 


Wageéd was the warfare 

In King Giur’s land; 

There did they join battle 
Allon the South sea-strand. 
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7 Many fared forth to battle, 
But none returned again; 
Queen Hjordis sat a-waiting 
Insorrow & in pain. 


8 Forth fared Queen Hjordis 
In mantle of grey, 
To seek for King Sigmund, 
On battle-field lay. 


9 ‘Liesoft, thou Sigmund, 
Dearest to me! 
Allin this hour of sorrow 
I come to seek for thee. 


ro ‘Dearest of mine 
In woe as in weal, 
Is no green herb a-growing 
Avails thy hurt to heal?’ 


1x “Wide mayst thou wander 
Ere leeches be found, 
With store of salves availing 
To heal my deadly wound. 


12 ‘Hunding’s sons in battle 
Wrought my downfall; 
Venom was on the sword-points 
They pierced me withal. 


13 “Or ever that venom 
Brought me my bane, 
My goodly brand was broken 
Asunder in twain, 
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“Or ever my second wound 
Touched me with smart, 
The venom was seeping 
Thro’ to my heart. 


“The fragments of my goodly sword 
To weapon-smith shalt bear, 

& bid him forge a weapon 

That our young son may wear. 


‘For that thou bear’st within thee 
Shall provea gallant boy; 

Sigurd shalt thou name him, 

& foster him with joy. 


‘Lithe now & listen, 

For scant is my breath, 
Sigurd our son 

Shall avenge me my death. 


‘The smith by the river 
His dwelling hath made; 
Bid him re-fashion 
Sigmund’s bright blade. 


*‘Favnir hight the Fire-drake 
Of Glitter Heath is Lord; 
Regin is acunning smith, 
Yet none can trust his word. 
“No longer, my Hjordis, 
Talk I with thee! 


Methinks ’tis now my dying hour 
That cometh fast on me.’ 


ol 
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21 Weeping went Hjordis 
From the place where he lay, 
The ladies of her household 
Led her away. 


22 The ladies of her household 
Succouted her eftsoon, 
Whenas she lay witless 
In sweven & swoon. 


23 Woe walketh still on Middle Earth, 
& seeketh every wight! 
The King must dree his death-pangs 
Allon the self-same night. 


24 Little spared Queen Hjordis 
Of honour to the dead; 
She bade them shape for Sigmund 
A bier of the gold so ted. 


25 Under the howe their henchmen 
Heaped all upon the wold, 
*T was there they laid his bright bodye 
Down in the darksome mould. 


26 Up spake in sorrow 
The swains that stood by: 
“‘Doleful it is on sunbright day 
In darksome mould to lie!’ 


27 Alone in lady’s bower 
Sat Hjerdis sorrowing; 
The first that came to woo her 
Was Hjalprek the King. 
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King Sigmund in warfare 28 
Laid down his life; 
Hjalprek the King 
Took Hjordis to wife. 


She went with child, that lady fair, 29 
Till nine long months were run, 

& at the hour appointed 

She bore a beauteous son. 


Shewrapped himwellinswaddling-bands 3 
When to this earth he came, 

A gallant boy, & fair to see, 

& Sigurd was his name. 


ro] 


Right well was he fostered 31 
By Hjalprek the King, 

The sword could he wield, 

The glaive could he fling. 


Both swift & strong, norslow of growth 32 
No feats he left untried; 

A heavier blow could he lay on 

Than any swain beside. 


When he went forth to weapon-field, 33 
A blood-red shield he bare, 

& all that hue would favour 

Who chose a champion there. 


Now so it chanced, in weapon-field 34 
When Sigurd went to play, 

That strife fell out among the swains, 

& wroth with him were they. 
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35 All from an ancient oaken-tree 
A mighty branch he tore, 
& lammed those lads so lustily 
‘That some rose up no mote. 


36 Then did those swains to Sigurd 
Speak up in dule & ire: 
‘Rather than maul thy comrades, 
*T were best avenge thy sire!’ 


37 Now when they named his father’s death, 
His brow grew mirk as mould; 
He cast his blood-red shield adown 
Allon the darksome wold. 


38 Hecast down sword & harness 
As from the field he sped, 
& entered in his mother’s bower 
With cheeks now white, now red. 


39 ‘Now lithe & listen, my mother dear, 
& look thou tell me plain, 
By what name do men name him 
That was my father’s bane?” 


40 ‘Now sooth, son of Sigmund, 
I speak thee so plain; 
It was the sons of Hunding 
That brought thy father’s bane. 


4t “They that slew thy father 
Sprang from Hunding’s stem: 
But never while thou livest 
Wilt thou conquer them!’ 
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*T was Sigurd up & answered, 
& spake as best he might: 
‘Oft, oft in mouth of wolf-cub 
Wax teeth that well can bite.’ 


*T was Hjordis hied her to the kist 
With red, red gold laid o’er: 
“Behold the warrior’s harness 
Which last thy father wore!’ 


The lock thereof she’s loosened 

All with a golden key, 

& she’s cast the blood-stained byrnie 
Adown before his knee. 


Then she has ta’en the fragments twain 
Of Sigmund’s sword of pride: 

“These did thy father give me 

Allon the day he died! 


‘Regin the weapon-smith 
Dwells by the ford; 

From these shall he fashion 
As goodly asword. 


“The shards shalt thou bear him 
Of Sigmund’s bright brand; 

As goodly a blade 

Shall he forge to thine hand. 


‘Favnir hight the Fire-drake 
Of Glitter Heath is lord; 
Regin isacunning smith, 
Yet lean not on his word! 
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49 ‘Go, cast a stone in the streamlet 


By pasture-field doth glide, 
& choose for thy need the steadfast steed 
That starteth not aside.’ 


Forth to the stream fared Sigurd, 

& cast therein a stone, 

& the steadfast steed that started not, 
He took him for his own. 


wa 
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None was his like in all the land, 
That courser good at need, 

& the name he bore in days of yore 
Was Grane, PES steed. 


wy 


Now Sigurd — on Grane’s back 
When yet the ways were blind, 

& rode adown the river-bank 
Regin the smith to find. 


al 
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It was the gallant Sigurd 
Rode down by lea & land, 

& Regin ceased his smithying 
& tookasword in hand. 


Ma 
Ww 


34 ‘Now harken, doughty Sigurd, 
Awartrior bold enow, 
Whence art thou come thus early, 
& whither ridest thour” 


“To thee, to thee the errand 
Whereon I ride abroad! 

I bid thee, Regin weapon-smith, 
To forgea goodly sword.’ 
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‘Now welcome, welcome, Sigurd, 
So true my love for thee! 

Shalt enter in my dwelling, 

& bide this night with me.’ 
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‘Now nay, now nay, thou weapon-smith, 57 


I may not here abide, 


Lest Hjalprek the King should lack me 


From the high-seat by his side. 


‘Now forge mea sword-blade 
So sharp & so bright, 

That stone & cold iron 
Asunder twill bite! 


“Now forge mea sword-blade, 
Of temper & tone 

That will sever asunder 

Cold iron & stone!’ 


In furnace a-flaming 

The fragments he laid, 
Allthro’ three night-times 
He fashioned the blade. 


Three night-times he laboured 
To fashion the sword, 

Till once again young Sigurd 
Came riding to the ford. 


*T was Sigurd leapt on Grane’s back, 
& rode along the strand, 

& Regin ceased his smithying 

& took the sword in hand. 
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63 “Behold, I have fashioned 
A weapon so wight! 
If thou spare not thy strokes 
Shalt be foremost in fight. 


64 ‘Behold, I have forged thee 
A weapon so true! 
Both steel & cold iron 
Asunder ’twill hew.’ 


6s Now Sigurd sought the anvil, 
& smote thereon amain; 
But the new brand was broken 
Asundet in twain. 


66 “Worthy art thou, weapon-smith, 
To die by my hand, 
For that thou wouldst betray me 
In forging the brand!’ 


67 Adown he flung the fragments 
To fallat Regin’s knee; 
Wan grew the weapon-smith 
As lily-flower to see. 


68 Then he has ta’en the fragments twain, 
& thrust in Regin’s hand; 
& the arm of Regin trembled 
Like any lily-wand. 


69 ‘Now forge again a sword for me 
By might of runic rhyme, 
& be thou ware, thou weapon-smith, 
T spare not a second time! 
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‘A sword shalt thou forge me 
So sharp & so leal, 
That ’twill sever asunder 
Both iron & steel!’ 


“Yea, I will forge a second sword, 
But this Pll have of thee, 


The heart o’ the Worm on Glitter Heath 


All for my forging-fee. 


“Now swear me this, thou Sigurd, 
& look thou hold it true; 


The heart 0’ the Worm on Glitter Heath 


To give meas my due!’ 


Once mote in the furnace 
The fragments he laid; 
Allthro’ three night-times 
He fashioned the blade; 


All thro’ three night-times 
’Mid roaring & reek, 

Till Sigurd rode thither 
His weapon to seek. 


"Twas Sigurd sprang on Grane’s back 
When scarce the night was o’er, 

& rode adown the river-bank, 

& stayed at Regin’s door. 


It was the doughty Sigurd 
That halted by the ford; 

& Regin ceased his smithying, 
& took in hand the sword. 
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77 ‘A sword have I forged thee 
Of wonder & worth! 
Never so wight a weapon 
Was seen on Middle Earth.’ 


78 Now Sigurd smote the anvil 
That straight did rock & reel, 
But never a dint could mar the glint 
Of Regin’s tempered steel. 


79 Again he smote the anvil 
With sucha mighty blow, 
The iron was cloven asunder, 
& the earth-fast stone below. 


80 Bright & clear the river 
Welled upwards from the spring; 
& Gramm they name the sword of fame 
Of Regin’s smithying. 


81 ‘Go hence, go hence, thou Sigurd, 
& woo theea high-born wife! 
For sucha mighty warrior 
Would I lay down my life.’ 


82 ‘Now lithe & listen, weapon-smith, 
Thy words are fair & fine, 
Buta darker thought is hidden 
Deep in that heart o’ thine!’ 


83 ‘Now Sigurd, doughty Sigurd, 
This promise make to me; 
When thou dost ride to Glitter Heath, 
Thy comrade I may be!’ 
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‘First with the sons of Hunding 
I’ll meet on foughten field; 
Then will I hie to Glitter Heath 
This biting brand to wield. 


“Yea, first to fight with Hunding’s sons 


On battle-field I fare, 
& then I ride to Glitter Heath 
To taid the Dragon’s lair!” 


It was Sigurd Sigmundarson 

Made not that vow in vain; 

With his own hand he slew the band 
That brought his father bane. 


Both one & all, he saw them fall 
That did his sire to death, 

Or ever he turned him homeward, 
& hied him to Glitter Heath. 


It was Sigurd Sigmundarson 
Rode down by greenwood shaw; 
And, sitting apart in secret, 
Anagéd man he saw. 


A silken cap was on his head, 
As down the glade he came, 
& in his hand a Finnish bow, 
& no man knew his name. 


With buckled leggings, countrywise, 
That ancient man drew near; 

One burning eye was in his head, 

& at his back a spear. 
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ot ‘And art thou Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
A watrior bold, I trow, 
Say, whencehastthoucometogreenwood 
glade, 
& whither ridest now?” 


92 ‘Of late I fared to battle-field, 
& Hunding’s sons I slew; 
But now [ride to Glitter Heath 
A daring deed to do.’ 


93 ‘Now harken, Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
& look thou tell to me, 
What name is his, the caitiff carle, 
That followeth after thee?’ 


94 ‘Regin the smith men name him; 
A cunning smith is he, 
& brother in blood to the loathly Worm, 
& therefore he followeth me!’ 


9s ‘Now wherefore hath he bidden thee 
To delve these ditches twain? 
The man that bid thee delve them, 
That man desired thy bane.’ 


96 ‘T'was Regin bid me grave them, 
These grofts, by one, by two, 
For that in this adventure 
He is my comrade true.’ 


97 ‘Did Regin bid thee grave them 
With never a third thereby, 
Then Regin is a traitor foul 
That fain would see thee die, 
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‘Grave thou yet another, 

A little space below, 

To catch the Dragon’s deadly spume 
That from his mouth will flow. 


‘A fourth shalt thou fashion, 
Yet closer at hand; 

“Then shalt thou, Sigurd, 
Therein take thy stand.’ 


‘The Worm slid forth from the red, red 
gold 

Allat the eventide, 

& Sigurd sprang on Grane’s back, 

& swiftly did he ride. 


Little deeming of danger, 
The Dragon crept abroad; 

& Sigurd sprang from saddle, 
& drew his trusty sword. 


The Worm slid forth from the Treasure, 
Adown the dyke to creep, 

His belly clave to the lower earth 

Full thirty fathom deep, 


But ever the back of the monster 
Was high in the air aboon; 

& Sigurd seized his biting brand, 
& drew, & struck eftsoon. 


So stern was the sword-stroke, 
So mighty the blow, 

That all the girth of Middle Earth 
Was shaken to & fro. 
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ros Shook every leaf on every tree 
& earth the tree-roots under, 
When Sigurd drew his trusty sword, 
& clave the Worm asunder. 


106 =Up & spake the loathly Worm, 
All broken where he lay: 
‘Who is the doughty warrior 
Dates deal such blows to-day?” 


107 ‘Sigurd shalt thou name me, 
Of Sigmund the son; 
Hjordis she that bore me 
After his days were done.’ 


108 “Lithe & listen, Sigurd, 
To this I ask of thee; 
What man was in thy following 
The livelong way to me?’ 


roo ©6 “With Regin thy brother 
Icame to the Heath, 
Foulest of traitors, 
Desiring thy death.’ 


110 Up & spake the fierce Fire-drake, 
A-floating in his gore: 
‘Regin the false weapon-smith 
Must tread the earth no mote. 


ur ‘Oftraitors worst is Regin, 
Who fain thy bane would be; 
Then deal thou with the weapon-smith 
As thou hast dealt by me!’ 
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Up spake the wily weapon-smith: 112 
‘Whete is that fee of mine, 
The Dragon’s heart that is my part, 
As thou didst swear langsyne?’ 


Oh, out he hewed the Dragon’s heart, — 113 
Was three ells’ length & mote, 

& he brandeted it all on burning wood 
Because of the oath he swore. 


His hand, sore scorched with burning 

heat, 114 
Allon his lips he laid, 
& the speech he knew of the birds that flew, 
& the beasts in the greenwood glade. 


Up & spake the little bird Ils 
That sat on oaken-tree: 

‘Eat of the heart, thou Sigurd, 

Anthou wouldst wiser be!’ 


The heart doth he take from the wooden 
stake, 116 

And all to eat is boun, 

While Regin of the poisoned gore 

To drink hath laid him down. 


Regin hath laid him down to drink 117 
Of the Dragon’s poisoned blood, 

& Sigurd dealt him his death-wound, 

Nor stirred from where he stood. 
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It was the doughty Sigurd 
That swung his sword amain; 
Regin the smith he sundered 
Apart in pieces twain. 


Such treasure won Sigurd 

As ne’er can be told, 

When as he slew the loathly Worm 
That lay upon the wold. 


Allin the red of morning 

When dew bedecked the ground, 

Twelve kists well-filled with the ted, red 
gold 

On Grane’s back he bound, 


Twelve kists well-filled with treasure, 
& mounted there beside, 

& swift the good steed Grane 

Thro’ holt & heathland hied. 


Swift, swift they haste by wood & waste, 
The homeward way unknown, 

& they must lie the livelong night 

With the cold rain dripping down. 


Oh lightly trode Grane 
On stone as in stall! 

Never a steed so steadfast 
Was known in kingly hall. 


Now will I cease from song awhile, 
& see that ye mind it well, 

Ere once again I raise my strain 
This three-fold tale to tell. 
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HIS, the finest of the three Ballads, mainly fol- 

lows V.S., though with important variations, 
chiefly concerned with the supernatural element. The 
radiance mentioned in vv. 5-6 is the tapidly-fading 
fire of the gods; yet, though the story has moved a 
step nearer the region of fairy-tale, it retains a grand- 
eut impossible in the A/archen. 


a. Brynhild is no Valkyrie; there is no mention of 
Odin’s wrath, the Sleep-Thorn, and the vow of per- 
petual maidenhood. 

b. The shape-changing of Sigurd with Gunnar has 
disappeared. Brynhild’s marriage with Gunnar is not 
related, but assumed as an accomplished fact. 

¢. The Queen’s Ring (mentioned in other Ballads) 
takes the place of Andvari’s Ring. 

d. The Flyting between the two Queens occurs in 
V.S. long after the two marriages: here it follows 
immediately. 

e. Asia, in V.S., is placed under Heimi’s fosterage. 

f. Brynhild’s weeping for Sigurd is peculiar to this 
Ballad. 

g. Also the kissing of the dead Sigurd by Gudrun, 
and her wanderings with his steed. 


Let it be noted that Gudrun requites treachery by 
treachery in her acceptance of the weregild (v. 206) 
offered for Sigurd, thus giving her brothers to under- 
stand that no further atonement would be exacted. 
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The account of Brynhild’s death and funeral-pyre 
in the O.N. Lays belongs to more primitive times 
than the scene in the Nibelungen Lied; yet both may 
be later than the ballad’s simple statement that she 
‘died for sorrow.’ 

The poet shows in this ballad the true Northern 
faculty for blending the human with the unearthly 
element, so far as the latter has been retained. The 
chief characters are nobly handled, and the minor 
well individualized. King Budli lives and breathes, 
while Grimhild is no less uncanny because she is also 
the match-making mother of all time. Her portrait is 
rounded off in the third ballad (Hogni), when, ‘woe- 
ful and wise,’ foreseeing their doom, she bids fare- 
well to the sons who deride her warning. The setting 
of the tragedy plays its part: continual allusions sug- 
gest the atmosphere of the vast European ‘Mirk- 
wood,’ which, to the treeless Farées, must have been 
the region par excellence of marvel and mystery. 
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HAVE heard a tale of the olden time 
That in greenwood wild they sing; 
Now will I tell what erst befell 
When Budli reigned as king. 


King Budli reigned o’er the woodland, 
Great store of gold had he; 

& Brynhild, his only daughter, 

Was a woman fair to see. 


Both far & wide her fame went forth 
Amid the woodland green; 

No woman beauteous as Brynhild 
On Middle Earth was seen. 


Tis told in ancient story, 
How she dwelt on Hildat’s height: 
& sunshine was turned to shadow 
Before her beauty bright. 


On Hildar-fell doth Brynhild dwell, 
In the kingdom ofher sire; 

Light shineth about her shoulders 
Brighter than burning fire. 


In lady’s bower sat Brynhild 

(So is the story told), 

& combed her silken tresses 
That shone like the red, red gold. 
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Oh sons of kings went there to woo, 
& jarls of high degree, 

But Brynhild still bethought her 
None might her equal be. 


It was blithe King Budli 
Wrapped him in cloak of vair, 
& went his way to the high-loft 
To seek his daughter fair. 


‘Now harken, Brynhild, my daughter. 
Great peril is in the land 

For that thou slightest the suitors 
Would ask thy lily-white hand. 


“‘Bethink thee, Brynhild, my daughter, 
Great is my grief to-day, 

For that thou art asked in marriage, 

& still dost answer nay!’ 


‘Now hush thee, hush thee, my father, 
Let no such words be said! 

The warrior comes not hither 

Is worthy me to wed. 


‘He cometh not, that warrior bold, 
Down thro’ the wild woodland; 
Afar where he dwells to the eastward 
He holdeth my heart in hand. 


‘Sigurd do men name him, 

Of Sigmund the son; 

Hjordis she that bore him, 

When Sigmund’s days were done.’ 
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“Great marvel is this, my daughter, 14 
& strange this love o’ thine, 

Thatis laid, forsooth, onanoutland youth 
Thou never hast seen with eyne!’ 


‘Long hath it lain in my bosom, 15 
The thread that the Norns entwine! 

Sigurd, son of Sigmund, 

T have loved thro’ winters nine.’ 


Up spake blithe King Budli, 16 
& poured the mead again: 

‘Now wherefote is Sigurd fairer 

Than any well-born swain?” 


“Now therefore is Sigurd fairer 17 
Than any champion bold, 

For that his saddle & byrnie 

Shine bright with the burning gold. 


‘Oft, oft have I heard the tidings 18 
That tell of Sigurd’s fame; 

The warlock Worm of Glitter Heath 

Alone he overcame. 


‘Alone he slew the warlock Worm 19 
On Glitter Heath did dwell, 

& won such store of treasure 

As never atongue can tell. 


‘Great fame was won by Sigmund’s son ze 
With store of gold and fee; 

There’s never a knight in Hunnish land 
That may his equal be.’ 
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‘Now harken, Brynhild, my daughter, 
All for thy rede I pray; 

How shall we lure this mighty man 
Fromaland so far away?” 


‘Ohthou shalt build a bower for me 
Out in the waste-mark wide, 

& there with no aid of man nor maid 
Shall Budli’s daughter bide. 


‘And thou shalt build mea golden bower 
On waste-mark wild eftsoon, 

Such as two cunning dwarfie-folk 

Can raise with magic rune; 


‘Such as two cunning dwarfie-folk 

By might of rune can raise, 

& round my bower the reek shall lower, 
& the leaping lowe shall blaze. 


‘& my bower, I ween, shall be warded 
well 

With the leaping lowe beside, 

For knight there is none save the Vol- 
sung’s son 

Shall dare that flame to ride!” 


So Budli built her a golden bower 

Allin the wild waste-mark, 

& by day & by night the flame shone 
bright, 

& the driving reek was dark. 
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So much he lit of the leaping lowe 


To guard his kingly boon, 


As two of the cunning dwarfie-folk 


Could stablish with magic rune. 


So much of the leaping lowe he lit 
To ward the maiden well, 


As none of the treacherous dwarfie-folk 


Could quench by magic spell. 


Now all when the early morning 
Shone red on mount & moor, 
So many a gallant gentleman 
Rode up to Budli’s door; 


Full many a gallant gentleman, 
With pomp & pride enow; 

& Brynhild sat in the high-seat 
& the red gold bound her brow. 


Into the hall went Budli, 

& did there tidings bring: 
‘Down from the garth of Gjuki 
Hath ridden Gunnar the King. 


“Gunnar the King comes hither 
To ask thine hand this day; 

& now, my daughter Brynhild, 
Thou shalt not answer nay!’ 
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In midmost hall stands Budli 
& leans against the board, 

But Brynhild Budli’s daughter 
She answets nevet a word. 


Straight doth she rise from the high-seat, 
With the red gold on her brow, 

& flees from her father’s dwelling, 

& hastens to Hildar-howe. 


Grimur & Hogni Gjukason 
They fought in greenwood vale, 
& Budli’s hall was shaken all, 

& Hildar’s maids grew pale. 


Grimur & Hogni Gjikason 

They fought with shining brand; 
But Brynhild sat in the leaping lowe 
Amidst her father’s land. 


A-smiling all in secret, 

She sat the lowe within: 

‘The warrior bold that rides the flame 
For aye my love shall win!’ 


In Hildar-howe sat Brynhild 

Amid her magic dower, 

& Sigurd she drew from his far countrie 
Allinaluckless hour. 


Now Sigurd arose from slumber 
Allin the dawning dim, 

& went forth into his garden-ground 
Where secrets were shown to him. 
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Up & spake the little bird 40 
That sat on oaken-tree: 
‘Oh, fair is Brynhild Budli’s daughter, 
Hath laid her love on thee!’ 


Up & spake the little bird 41 

That sat on linden green: 

‘She loveth thee, Brynhild Budli’s daugh- 
ter, 

The fairest eyes have seen!’ 


Allin the morning early 42 
When the sun was red to see, 

He’s bidden Viggrim Gunnarson 

To saddle his steed so free. 


From stall they lead the noble steed 43 
That Sigurd wont to ride; 

Housings all of scarlet 

Fall down on either side. 

Forth they lead the noble steed 44 


That Sigurd loved so well; 
Gold bedecked the housings 
That to the fetlock fell. 


Golden were the gauntlets 45 
On Sigurd’s either hand; 

Thus fared the son of Sigmund 

Down from his far-off land. 


Thus took the son of Sigmund 46 
Awild & waesome road, 
With golden rings a-tinkling 
Whene’er his war-horse trode. 
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Twelve rings all golden 

He decked him withal, 

& the ring hight the Queen’s Ring 
Hesetoverall. 


Fleetly fared Grane 

O’er mount as o’er mead; 
Never in Budli’s kingdom 
Was seen so wight a steed! 


Now Sigurd took the nether way 
By Gjuki’s garth to ride, 

& at the gate stood Grimhild 
With many a man beside. 


Before the gate stood Grimhild 

All witha royal train, 

& she stretched forth both her lily- white 
hands 

To seize his bridle-rein. 


With both her lily hands outstretched 
To seize his rein she ran; 

Ne’er had she seen astride a steed 

A statelier-seeming man! 


Up spake Sigurd Sigmundarson 
With looks both high & bold: 

‘I knew not that the woman lived 
Would dare my steed to hold!’ 


‘Rein in, rein in, thou Sigurd, 
& speak awhile with me! 
Thave a beauteous daughter 
Hath laid her love on thee.’ 
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‘T will not stay my journey, 
Nor shall my courser tire, 

Until I win to Hildar-howe 
Where leaps the living fire. 


‘T will not stay my journey 

By waste & greenwood glade, 
Till [have ridden the leaping lowe 
& won the fairest maid!’ 


To Hildar-howe full often 

The willing wooers came, 

But each & all turned backward 
That saw the leaping flame. 


It was the standard-bearer 

In all men’s hearing cried: 

‘Now whoso dares the flame to leap 
Shall win a beauteous bride!’ 


Grimur he rode a-down the dale 
Bearing so bolda brow, 

But he turned again his horse’s rein 
When he saw the leaping lowe! 


Then up spake Sigurd Sigmundarson: 
(So do they tell the tale) 

“Because of the sign my shield doth bear 
Pll leap the burning bale.’ 


Was ne’er a one but Sigmund’s son 
That entered in Hildar-hall, 

For Grane the steed so good at need 
He leapt the fiery wall. 
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SIGURD THE DRAGON-SLAYER 
So lightly leapt Grane 

The barrier o’er, 

That the clash of his fore-feet 

Rang hard on the door. 


So swiftly sprang Grane 

As bird in its flight, 

That scarce a spire of burning fire 
On Sigurd’s loins did bite. 


Sigurd alone the fortress won 
Where all had turned the rein; 
With one blow of his sword-blade 
He clave the door in twain. 


With one blow of his sword-blade 
He lopped the lock away, 

& there beheld the maiden 

In coat of mail that lay. 


She slept, the noble maiden, 

In warrior’s byrnie blue; 

With one blow of his sword-blade 
Heclave the mail in two. 


Up spake Budli’s daughter 

All betwixt sweven & sleep: 

“What warrior-hand doth wield the brand 
That dares to bite so deep?” 


Up spake Budli’s daughter 

All betwixt sleep & sweven: 

“What warrior bold the brand doth hold 
My byrnie blue hath riven?’ 
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‘Sigurd shalt thou name me, 68 
Of Sigmund the son; 

Hjordis she that bore me 

After his days were done.’ 

Up sat the lady Brynhild 69 


A-smiling secretly: 
‘Now welcome, thou that comest 
Hither from far countrie! 


‘But harken, Sigurd Sigmundarson, Jo 
Who told thee how to seek 

& find my bower thro’ the leaping flame, 

& thro’ the driving reek?’ 


“That tidings I heard from the wildwood 71 
bird 

Sitting on linden-tree: 

So fair is Brynhild Budli’s daughter, 

Hath laid her love on thee.’ 


‘Now harken, Sigurd Sigmundarson, —72 
& to my words give heed, 

Go, get thee forth to my father’s garth, 

& rule thee by his rede.’ 


Oh, wise was Sigutd Sigmundarson, 73 
That spake this word straightway; 

“But little heed to thy father’s rede 

Hast thou been wont to pay! 


‘O’er-long, I trow, hast tarried 74 
Thy fortune to fulfil, 

& I will not forth to thy father’s garth, 

Nor seek to learn his will.’ 
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SIGURD THE DRAGON-SLAYER 
Right gladly Sigurd laid his arms 
About her neck so white; 

Asla, the daughter of Sigurd, 
Was gotten that self-same night. 


Right gladly Sigurd laid his arms 
Her snow-white neck around; 
‘Iswear to thee that ne’er in me 


Shall aught of false be found!’ 


Twelve rings of red, red gold 
He laid her arms between, 

& set above them all 

The great ring of the Queen. 


Allonher lily hand 

He set twelve rings of gold: 
“Of our true love the token 
Here shalt thou have & hold.’ 


It was Sigurd Sigmundarson 

That would no splendour spare; 
Three rings of ruddy gold he twined 
Allin her braided hair. 


It was Sigurd Sigmundarson 
Kept well the oath he swore, 

He tarried in the maiden’s bower 
Till six full months were o’er. 


‘Now bring to me my selle & shield, 
& my byrnie blue withal! 

For I will ride the greenwood way, 
& see what will befall.’ 
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‘Nay, rather sit my bower within 
At play with the golden dice! 
Gjukithe King hath a daughter 
That is in withcraft wise. 


‘Tho’ young thou art, & blithe of heart, 
Yet short thy life will be; 

Shalt wed the daughter of Gjuki, 

& think no more on me!’ 


‘Strange is thy saying, my Brynhild, 
& ne’er can it chance to me 

That Ilay my love on another, 

& think no more on thee.’ 


Up & answered Brynhild, 

That felt her heart grow cold: 
*“Gyikithe King hatha daughter 
Whose wiles are manifold. 


‘This ring of gold I'll give thee 

Wilt thou but bide in bower, 

Nor tempt the guile of Queen Grimhild 
Allinaluckless hour.’ 


She followed him far along the way 
To bid farewell once more: 

“May ill-luck ever stay behind, 

& good luck go before! 


‘So hale we are, so free from care, 

This hour when we must part! 

Forget not, Sigurd, these words 0’ mine, 
& lay them well to heart.’ 
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Up & spake the warrior 

That loved her passing well: 

‘Ne’er shalt thou cease, mine own true 
love, 

In heart & mind to dwell!’ 


He louted low from saddle-bow 
Her rosy mouth to kiss, 

& never, I ween, was fonder love, 
Nor truer heart than his. 


It was the son of Sigmund 

Rode down thro’ wild greenwood, 
& it was the sire of Brynhild 

That at his gateway stood. 


‘Now welcome, welcome, Sigurd, 
Home to this house o’ mine! 

Come drink what best shall like thee, 
The brown mead or the wine.’ 


‘Oh, little reck I of the mead so brown, 
& less of the blood-red wine! 

I pray thee to give me Brynhild, 

Only daughter thine.’ 


‘I may not be thy kinsman 

That fain would be thy friend; 

Full well know which way thou’lt go, 
& what will be thine end. 


“While young thou art, & blithe of heart, 


Thou needs must lose thy life; 
And thou wilt let my daughter be, 
& take Gudrun to wife. 
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“Hast won the love of Brynhild, 96 
Fain wouldst thou hold the boon; 

Buta wizard wine in the wan moonshine 
Is poured by the dark Gudrun!’ 


‘Strange is thy saying, King Budli, 97 
But Itrow my heart is true, 

& ne’er can I turn from Brynhild 

Another maid to woo.’ 


Up & answered Budli 98 
That felt his heart grow chill: 

*‘Gjukithe King hath a daughter 

Shall wile thee to her will. 


‘But wouldst thou ’scape the sorrow 99 
& shame that must else befall, 

Then turn thee from the nether way, 

Nor pass by Gjuki’s hall. 


‘For Grimhild stands by the gateway _t00 
With many a man beside, 

& she hath sure foreknowledge 

Of the way that thou wilt ride. 


‘Nor canst thou’scape that knowledge, 101 
Albeit thou ride with speed; 

Shalt be in her sight the noblest knight 
That e’er bestrodea steed.” 


Oh, far he followed along the way 102 
To bid farewell once more: 

‘Where’er thou ride, no ill betide, 

& good luck go before!” 
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It was Sigurd Sigmundarson 
Rode down by greenwood vale, 
And, rearing in man’s likeness, 
He saw the Beast of Bale. 


There he beheld the Baleful Beast 
That lurked ’mid shadows dim; 
With fire & fume & deadly spume 
It perilled life & limb. 


Sigurd the warrior spurred his steed 
& sought a path in vain, 

For Grane foamed & Grane fought, 
& still turned back again. 


The furious steed must have his will 
That brooks no other guide, 

& Sigurd needs must choose the way 
By Gjuki’s garth to ride. 


Like morning moon the portent waned 
Before the warrior’s e’en, 

& lo, the fleeting semblance 

He saw of Gjuki’s Queen! 


All by the garth of Gjuki 
Southward did Sigurd fare, 
& at the gate stood Grimhild, 
& many a man with her. 


She saw that stately champion 

Ride by the garth again, 

& she stretched forth both her lily hands 
To seize his bridle-rein. 
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‘Hold in, hold in, thou Sigurd, 
& speak awhile with mel 

I havea beauteous daughter 
Hath laid her love on thee. 


‘Fair is many a maiden, 

But fairer daughter mine; 

The red, red rose & lily-flower 
Allon her cheeks do shine.’ 


“And hast thou a beauteous daughter, 
The fairer is thy fate; 

But winter shall liken summer 

Ere she be Brynhild’s mate!’ 


“Yet turn thou in, thou Sigurd, 
To rest thy weary steed, 

& drink what best shall like thee, 
The red wine or the mead.’ 


Now donned the lady Gudrun 
Her kirtle all of blue, 

& twined her raven tresses 
With silken bands anew. 


It was the queen of Gjuki 
Unto her daughter said: 
‘Get thee hence to the cellar 
For mead & wine so ted. 


“The red, red wine & foaming mead 
Shalt mingle sup by sup, 

& all so much forgetfulness 

Blend thou within the cup.’ 
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Up & answered Gudrun, 

So ready of tongue was she: 
‘Spare that which is another’s 
If thou wouldst prosperous be! 


‘Full many a jarl is in this land, 

& knights of high degree, 

But spare what is another’s 
Wouldst thou good fortune see!’ 


Twas Grimhild raised her hand & smote, 
& that in all men’s sight, 
& thebloodfromGudrun’slipsrandown, 
Upon her bosom white. 


‘Now hold thy peace, thou scant of wit, | 
Nor dare my words to scan, | 
& rather let the woman woo 

Than losea goodly man!’ 


Gudrun she mixed the mead so brown 
With the red wine in the cup 
Andallso much forgetfulness 

Still brimmed the potion up; 


Allso much forgetfulness 

Was mingled in the spell, 

& she bore the draught to Sigurd, 
& bade him pledge her well. 


So deep a draught drank Sigurd 

Out of that magic horn, 

That kin & kind went from his mind, 
& his love was lost & lorn. 
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So deep a draught drank Sigurd 124 
That fated eventide, 

That kin & kind went out of mind, 

& from his heart his bride. 


Upon the horn he stared forlorn 125 
(I tell ye the story true), 

For nought of beauteous Brynhild 

Nor of himself he knew. 


She pledged him, Gjuki’s daughter, 126 
When he had drunk his fill, 

& he thought on nought but her beauty, 

& how to have his will. 


Up spake evil Queen Grimhild, 127 
Of women wiliest: 

‘Get hence to thy bower, my daughter, 
Make ready for thy guest!” 


Now tidings came to Brynhild 128 
Allinaluckless hour, 

That Sigurd, son of Sigmund, 

Dwelt ever in Gudrun’s bower. 


From Hildar-howe went Brynhild 129 
(Ne’er was so faira wife), 

And for that he guested Gudrun 

Must Sigurd lose his life. 


Up spake Budli’s daughter 130 
While fast her tears ran down: 

“Not long shall she enjoy him, 

That warrior of renown!’ 
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Up spake Budli’s daughter, 
Sore was her sorrowing: 

“To take what is another’s 

Can ne’er good fortune bring!’ 


Gudrun arose from slumber, 

Ere well the night was spent, 

For to speak with beauteous Brynhild 
Was ever her fixed intent. 


When red at early morning 
Glimmeted the first sunbeam 
They went to bathe their bodies 
Allin the shining stream. 


Out where the stream runs strongest 
Their wilful way they take, 

& one heart, I ween, was merry 

The other like to break. 


And Brynhild still was silent, 

But Gudrun sought for strife: 

‘Now wherefore may Gunnar, my bro- 
ther, 

Not wholly win his wife?” 


*T was Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
A fell despite did dare; 

She washed not in the water 
That ran from Brynhild’s hair. 
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And ever she sought the strongest stream137 
Where fast the foss plunged down, 

For that she was wed to Sigmund’s son, 
That warrior of renown. 


And still’twas Gjuki’s daughter 138 
Must first set foot on strand, 

For that she was wed to Sigurd, 

The noblest in the land. 


“Behold, behold this ring of gold 139 
Upon mine arm so white! 

That ring I won from Sigmund’s son, 

& all in thy despite.’ 


Up spake beauteous Brynhild 140 
In piteous dule & pine: 

‘Now, if I live, shall Sigurd die, 

All for that word o’ thine! 


“Little deemed I that Sigurd 141 
Should Gudrun’s bridegroom be! 

My love was given to Sigurd 

Or ever he looked on thee.’ 


“Yea, Sigurd spilledthy maidenhood 142 
On Budlishame to bring; 

& yet, forsooth, for all thy love, 

I won that mighty King.’ 
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‘Not long, not long, oh leasing tongue, 
Shalt thou my fame belie! 

So sure as thou that word hast said, 

So sure shall Sigurd die.’ 


‘Little reck I of thy words, I ween, 
Altho’ thou stirrest strife; 

There’s never a man in Gjuki’s garth 
Bears tule o’er Sigurd’s life!’ 


Right woefully went Brynhild 
To lie in her bower alone; 
Vainly heasked, King Gunnar, 
Wherefore she made her moan. 


Now when to the son of Sigmund 
Those heavy news they bore, 
Straightway he sought the fair ladye 
He loved so well of yore. 


‘Oh, never a knight in Hunland 

So light o’ love would be, 

His vows to break for anothet’s sake, 
Were sworn to fair ladyel’ 


‘Now lithe & listen, mine own dear love, 
Tis darkness all to me, 

How I turned my heart to another, 

& thought no more on thee.’ 


It came to pass when Brynhild 
Had Sigurd seen once more, 
In bitter woe & weeping 

A daughter fair she bore. 
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And these are the words of Brynhild 
To the maidens that minister: 

‘Now cast the child in the waters wild, 
For I will not look on her!’ 


Asla, daughter of Sigurd, 

Had scarce beheld the day, 

When the strivirg stream & foaming 
flood 

Swept her far, far away. 


Oft do men stand in peril 

All fora wilful wife; 

F’en now doth lower the fatal hour 
When Sigurd must lose his life. 


He was the noblest champion 

That ever couched a spear, 

Yet a woman’s will his life did spill, 
As ye that list shall hear. 


Allin her bower sits Brynhild 
While heavy the moments go; 
She speaketh not, she resteth not, 
So weary is her woe. 


& now with hand on ready brand, 
King Gunnar up & saith: 

‘Whoso hath done my Queen despite 
Shall dreea bitter death!’ 
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“Twas Gudrun, thy false sister, 
Hath done me this despite, 

For that she wedded Sigurd, 
Foremost of all in fight.’ 


Allin her bed lies Brynhild, 

& Gunnar stands beside; 

Full oft the rede of evil deed 
Springs from a woman’s pride. 


‘Now lithe & listen, mine own dear love, 
Ne’er can I deem it true 

That thou would’st seek young Sigurd 
By treason to undo.’ 


‘Ne’er shalt thou come my bower within, 
& ne’er my love shalt know, 

Till thou riddest the realm of Sigurd, 
That wrought me dule & woe!’ 


Up & spake King Gunnar: 
“Nay, but this may not be! 
Sigurd, my weapon-brother, 
Shall ne’er be slain by me.’ 


“Then ne’er shalt thou win love of me, 
Nor to my bower return; 

So long as Ilook on Sigurd, 

So long my wrath shall burn.’ 


Up spake Hogni Gjukason, 

& whitened where he stood: 

“Tis years fifteen & more, I ween, 
Since we swore brotherhood. 
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‘Now harken, Brynhild Budli’s daughter, 163 
Tis thou canst best devise 

How we may take that warrior bold, 

By cunning or surprise.’ 


“Oh, ye shall ride by Sigurd’s side 164 
Down into greenwood brake, 

& give him to eat of the salted meat, 

With nought his thirst to slake. 


“Bid ye him boun to saddle, 165 
Bid ye him boun to steed; 

&, is there treason in your hearts, 

Then do as ye best may speed!’ 


Queen Brynhild sitsinchairofgold, —_166 
& plays with her gilded knife: 

“‘Ne’er shalt thou win my bower within 

Till Sigurd loseth life!’ 


Now Brynhild sat in the high-seat 167 
When Sigurd sought the hall; 

Stately was he to look on, 

And wiser than warriors all. 


Stately he stood before her, 168 
His shield with gold a-shine; 

But Brynhild daughter of Budli 

She turned away her eyne. 


Thus did Sigurd the valiant 169 
Brynhild the beauteous greet: 

“When I ride home from the wildwood, 
Then thou and I will meet.’ 
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Straightway Brynhild made answer, 
So swift of tongue was she: 

“Two kings in the self-same dwelling 
Shall never be loved by me!” 


Straightway Brynhild made answer, 
Her heart with sorrow sore: 

“Thou, O son of Sigmund, 

Shalt know my love no mote.’ 


In chair of gold sat Brynhild, 
While word went to & fro 
That now the sons of Gjuki 

To greenwood wild should go. 


Up & spake King Budli, 

& that with pain & pride: 

“Let Sigurd have both horn & helm, 
& his good sword by his side!” 


‘None loves so well another 

That himself he loves not well; 

No mote shall Sigurd Sigmundarson 
On earth with Brynhild dwell!’ 


Up & spake King Budli 

With the gold ring on his arm: 

“Now harken, Brynhild, my daughter, 
Why willest thou Sigurd harm? 


‘Mindest thou not, my daughter, 
How once in lover’s mood 


Didst lure him down from the Northland 


Allthro’ the wild greenwood? 
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*& mindest thou not, my daughter, 

How in the days langsyne 

Thou didst lure him down from the 
Northland 

Into those arms 0’ thine?” 


Forth from the hall went Budli, 
King of the wild woodland; 
But silent ever sat Brynhild, 
Her chin upon her hand. 


With stir & shout the train rode out 
Under the greenwood tree, 

But ever sat Brynhild silent, 

& wept right bitterly. 


Right merrily those brethren twain 
With Sigurd rode away; 

Little he knew what treason foul 
Was in their hearts that day! 


Up rose beauteous Brynhild, 
And looked from Budli’s hall, 
& saw how Sigurd the valiant 
Rode foremost of them all. 


In chair of gold she sat her down 
With bitter dule & pain, 

& all along her lily-white arms 
Het tears ran down like rain. 


Right long & sore wept Brynhild, 
That was so fair a wife: 

“Farewell, oh Sigurd! Never 

Pll see thee more in life.’ 
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134 Ohfree & gay they rode away 
With Sigurd riding first, 
& they gave him to eat of the salted meat, 
& nought to slake his thirst. 


185 The brethren drank from hunting-horn 
Full many a time & oft, 
But the hunting-horn of Sigurd 
Was left in Gjuki’s loft. 


186 Full oftthey drank, those brethren, 
Nor liquor did they lack; 
But Sigurd loosed his helmet-band, 
& sprang from Grane’s back. 


187 Little he thought on treason 
That sprang from steed of pride, 
& gladly laid him down to drink 
The woodland well beside. 


188 Sigurd he laid him down to drink 
With joyous heart & free— 
Oh seldom dotha goodly bough 
Wax on an evil tree! 


189 Sigurd he laid him downto drink 
From water bubbling bright, 
& it was Gunnar’s sword-blade 
That on his neck did bite. 
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*Twas Gunnar hewed, & Hognithrust — 190 
With sharp & shining knife; 
Such nithing’s work they did, those 
twain, 
They twined him of his life. 


It was the voice of the Volsung 191 
Spake up in wrath & pain: 

“Had I but known your treason, 

J was man for more than twain!’ 


Swiftly they changed their garments 192 
Whereon his life-blood ran; 

But nevera step stirred Grane 

That had the wit of man. 


Never astep stirs Grane 193 
Tho’ Gunnar mounts to ride; 

Still stands thehorse by his master’s corse, 

& lowers his crest of pride. 


When he was slain, they took the swain 194 
& laid him on his shield; 

Full many a man is done to death 

By power that women wield. 


The bleeding corse of Sigurd 195 
At Brynhild’s feet they laid; 

‘As Gudrun had him living, 

So let her have him dead!’ 
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The bleeding corse of Sigurd 
To Gudrun’s bed they bore, 
Or ever the bride awakened 


The sheets were drenched with gore. 


Or ever the bride awakened 
His blood o’er the bed did flow; 
Wan stared Gjuki’s daughter 
Upon that sight of woe. 


And when the bride awakened 
She spake in dule & pine: 


‘How little thought I, King Gunnar, 


Such treason would e’er be thine!’ 


Up rose Gjuki’s daughter, 

& wiped from her brow the sweat, 
& kissed the mouth of Sigurd 
That with his blood was wet. 


And these the words that Gudrun 
Spake up for all to hear: 

“Now if I live, my brethren, 

This death shall cost ye deat! 


Now ctabiare went to oe high-loft 
Away from her widowed bed; 

All the days of her lifetime 

She sorrowed for Sigurd dead. 


“Lithe & listen, my daughter, 
Nor sorrow for him that’s dead! 
Artala, King in Hunland, 

Hath store of the gold so red.’ 
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Up & answered Gudrun 

In heavy grief & sore: 
‘Vengeance I'll wreak for Sigurd 
Or ever my life be o’er!’ 


So many a night fair Brynhild 

In Sigurd’s arms had lain, 

& now she died of sorrow 

Because she had brought him bane. 


Brynhild died of sorrow 

When Sigurd lived no mote; 
Brighter aye grew her beauty 
Because of the love she bore. 


Brynhild died of sorrow 

When Sigurd’s corse lay cold; 
But her brethren bore to Gudrun 
Great store of the red, red gold. 


Tender the hearts of women, 
& wellacquent with pain! 
Far did Gudrun wander, 
Holding by Grane’s rein. 


Now shall I cease from song awhile, 
& look that ye mind it well, 

Ere once again I raise my strain 
This three-fold tale to tell. 
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ITH this Ballad, we leave behind Volsunga 

Saga, and enter the atmosphere of Vilkina. 
Myth is submerged in the luxuriant growth of fairy- 
tale. Equally striking is the change in the human 
aspect of the story brought about by the fact that the 
German Krimhild has crept into the skin of the 
Northern Gudrun. 

True to primitive feeling and custom, the Lays and 
V.S. regard the claims of the marriage-bond as subor- 
dinate to those of the blood-tie. Though Gudrun’s 
anguish is poignant, she has no thought of revenge on 
her kinsmen. (The treachery, moreover, is slightly 
less heinous inasmuch as the actual slayer of Sigurd is 
Gutthorm, the younger brother, who stands outside 
the oath of sworn-brotherhood.) When Atli, hoping 
to secure the Treasure, lures the brethren to Hunland, 
Gudrun sends them secret warning, in Atlakvida by 
means of the ring entwined with wolf’s hair, in the 
Greenland Atlamil by risting the rune-stick which her 
treacherous messenger falsifies. After the slayings, 
her vengeance for her brethren spares neither her 
husband nor her own children, who, sharing his 
blood, share also his guilt. 

This instinct died hard—is scarcely yet dead—in 
Northern psychology. That Highland Gudrun who, 
when her husband returned victorious from battle 


1 Compare ‘Kinship’s Vengeance.’ 
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with her own clan, caught up her infant and dashed it 
into the blazing hearth, lived well within historical 
times. 

Motive apart, the blood-feud finds its proper setting 
in the poems of the Heroic Age. Transferred to the 
medieval period, it becomes a savage anachronism. 
The splendour of the Niebelungen Lied cannot dis- 
guise this foundational flaw, and Krimhild, stripped 
of its pageantry and transferred to the Faroés, carries 
the falsity with her. The ballad-poet does his best to 
keep her in hand (note the human touch, ‘Again her 
cheeks grew red’ in v. 21); but she rapidly degenerates 
into a mere portent, fit congener of the were-dragon 
Tidrik Tattnarson. Her figure has absorbed the sinis- 
ter magic popularly ascribed to the Huns. Artala, on 
the other hand, is a magnanimous figure. His accep- 
tance of his son’s death as a just punishment for 
breach of the all-sacred rites governing hospitality, is 
a true touch from the Heroic Age. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE BALLAD 


a. The brothers go alone to Hunland, not with an 
armed retinue. 

b. The passage over the Rhine is expanded into a 
voyage, described with all the spirit of the sea-faring 
Faroése, 

c. Hogni meets the spectre of Sigurd. 

d, Artala, not Tidrik, gives Hogni the Jarl’s daugh- 
ter. 

e. Hogni is killed by the Dragon’s venom, not his 
fiery breath. 

f. The name of Hggni’s son in Vilkina is Aldrian 
(some confusion has crept in from the Hvenske 
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Chronicle); and the last section of the Ballad, from 
v. 175, is called by Lyngby ‘Aldrian’s Tattr.’ 

Finally, in Vilkina, Gudrun is slain by Tidrik, and 
the whole conclusion of the story follows other lines. 
Her death in the Treasure-house with Artala, merely 
hinted at in the Ballad (v. 209)—possibly a verse has 
dropped out—is plainly stated in the Danish ‘Gri- 
mild’s Revenge’ (v. 39). 

With regard to (d), it is said that the whole episode 
of the Mermaid (with the exception of vv. 45-46) is 
usually omitted ¢26/vi by the best Faroése singers. 

¢. Feat of the dead and the awesome potency of the 
dead, wete never long out of Northern minds. The 
Glam episode of Grettis Saga is the most gruesome, 
as it is the most powerful, of all European ghost- 
stories; and the hauntings in Erbygeja make a good 
second. (The expression ‘eyes like Glam’s,’ for the 
evil-eye, is still current in the Faroés.) The dead 
Mother who returns to her children, and Sir Morten 
of Fuglsang, are almost the only ghosts of the Danish 
ballad-world who return in order to do good and not 
harm—yet the Mother does not depart without a dire 
threat to the neglectful father, while Sir Morten swears 
by his troth as a Christian knight that he will do no 
hurt to his friend. A Faroése audience would require 
no explanation of Gudrun’s motive in sending Hogni 
to the spectral tryst with his victim. But, as in life, so 
Sigutd is noble-hearted in death—a touch, which, 
designedly or not, recalls the contrast of Hogni’s 
treachery, and readjusts the sympathies which might 
otherwise shift to the hunted hero. 

The death-scene in the Hall (v. 99 et seq.) must not 
be compared with that of the Lays, but is nevertheless 
a spirited thing. The grisly ordeal of the hides is no 
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figment of poetic imagination. Many a Northern hall 
could tell of similar horrors, which, if no longer actu- 
ally practised when these Ballads were made, must 
have been fresh in living tradition. Readers of Er- 
bygg ja need not be reminded of Arngrim Viga-Styr 
and the raw, slimy neat’s hide which proved the un- 
doing of Halli, the Swedish Berserk. 

The sweating of Hogni’s ring (v. 75) recalls the 
story told in Holinshed’s Chronicle of the deathof 
King John. 

‘And the King suspected them (the pears) to be 
poisoned indeed, by reason that such precious stones 
as he had about him cast forth a certain sweat, as it 
were bewraying the poison.’ 
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UDRUN abides in Gjuki’s hall, 
& sore she sorroweth; 
Neveraman might win her love 


After young Sigurd’s death. 


King Artala cried through bower & hall: 
‘Go saddle my steed eftsoon! 

For 1 will down to Gjuki’s garth 

& woo the fair Gudrun.’ 


Now when the early morning 
Shone red on mount & moor, 
They saw so gallant a champion 
Ride up to Gjuki’s door. 


To & fro went the henchmen 
That gave him welcome kind, 
& by the board sat Gudrun 

With many thoughts in mind. 


Up she rose, Queen Gudrun, 

& stood upon her feet: 

‘I will go forth to the gateway 
This warrior proud to meet.’ 


Up & spake Queen Gudrun: 
“Methinks with the red, red gold 
His garments shine as brightly 
As Sigurd’s wont of old.’ 
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And now with Gjuki’s daughter 
He sits in Gjukt’s hall; 

Comely the King to look on, 

& wise is he withal. 


Up & spake Queen Gudrun 
Her woman’s weird to dree: 
“Now whence hast thou ridden hither, 
& what is thy will with me?’ 


Up spake King Artala, 

& that with royal mien: 

‘Now therefore am I come hither, 
‘To woo thee for my Queen.’ 


Behind the board sat Gudrun, 
Glowing in gold so red: 

“No man has e’er had love of me 
Since Sigurd the brave fell dead.’ 


He stood on his feet in Gjuki’s hall, 

& he was a stalwart swain: 

“Now answer me yea, or answer me nay, 
For I shall not ask again!” 


Long sat Gjuki’s daughter, 

& thought on her grievous wrong, 
& how she vowed the dead to ’venge 
If she should live so long. 


Up spake Gjuki’s daughter 

That thought on death & shame: 
‘Whence comest thou, bold warrior, 
& how do men name thy name?’ 
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Up & spake the warrior 

With the gold rings on his hand: 
‘The name men name is Artala, 
King in the Hunnish land.’ 


Up rose Gjuki’s daughter, 

& stretched forth her lily-white hand: 
‘Full fain am I to follow thee 

Home to the Hunnish land!’ 


Oh, she has stretched her lily-white hand 
To him across the board; 

Right courteously they spake together 
With many a wooing word. 


Artala, King of Hunland, 
(In Bragdar tale ’tis told) 
Thus won the lady Gudrun 
That Sigurd loved of old. 


Allin the morning early, 

With the gold rings on his hand, 
He bore the fair dame Gudrun 
Home to the Hunnish land. 


Allin the morning early, 

From the land where Sigurd died, 
Artala, King in Hunnish land, 
Hath borne his beauteous bride. 


She dwelt with him in Hunland 
Till many a day was done; 
Babes right fair she bore him, 
& never a boy but one. 
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Long she dwelt in Hunland, 
Again her cheeks grew red; 
But ever she thought in secret, 
On vengeance for the dead. 


Tis Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
That breweth and blendeth mead; 
& she’s sent to call her brethren all, 
& bidden them come with speed. 


Artala, King in Hunland, 

Sent courteous words & kind; 

Little they guessed, those brethren bold, 
What peril lurked behind! 


*T was Gunnar, son of Gjuki, 
That cried thro’ bower & hall: 
‘Now will we ride to Hunland, 
To hold high festival!’ 


Up spake Grimhild his mother: 
‘Wild are thy words & vain, 
For they that ride to Hunland 
Will ne’er return again.’ 


Twas Gunnar, son of Gjuki, 
That thus did speak & say: 
“Yet will we ride to Hunland, 
Let come of it what may!’ 


‘And wilt thou drink Gudrun’s red wine, 

& hence to Hunland ride, 

Yet Gislar & Hjarnar, thy brethren 
young, 

Shall with their mother bide.’ 
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But Gislar & young Hjarnar 
Would neither hold nor heed, 
Forth they fared to Hunland 
Against their mother’s rede. 


Gislar the young & Hjarnat 
(For none can flee from fate) 
Bade gay farewell to Grimhild, 
Stood weeping by the gate. 


All by the gate stood Grimhild, 
So woeful & wise was she: 

‘An if thou wilt ride to Hunland, 
Then let me ride with thee!” 


‘So wild is the wind, my mother, 

[hear not thy dule & pine; 

The spray doth break on thy rosy cheek 
Till Isee not thy weeping eyne.’ 


Up & spake Queen Grimhild: 
“Take thou this runic spell, 

& bind it fast about thy loins, 
& see that thou guard it well. 


“Take thou to thee this runic belt 
About thy loins to bind; 
Its power can loosen every lock, 
& comfort every mind.’ 


Bright shone the sun on the heathland, 

& reddened the shields they bore, 

When they rode away, the blithesome 
band, 

That ne’er turned homeward more. 
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It was Hogni Gjukason 

Rode down by salt sea-strand, 
& there he met a Mermaiden 
Allon the snow-white sand. 


‘Now hail, all hail, thou wise sea-wife! 
Speak thou & tell me plain, 

JfI fare forth to Hunnish land, 

Shall I come home again?’ 


‘Now harken, Hogni Gjikason, 
For this I tell thee plain, 

They that fate forth to Hunnish land 
Will ne’er return again.’ 


It was Hogni Gjukason 

That drew his brand so bright; 
Body from head he sundered, 
So strongly did he smite. 


The blood-stained head he’s taken, 
And hurled far into the sound; 

The body he threw thereafter, 
And both sank down to ground. 


‘Now lie thou there, thou leasing tongue, 
The deep blue sea within! 

Itrow, an I ride to Hunnish realm, 

Great honour I shall win.’ 


It was Hogni Gjukason 

That rode along the strand, 

& there he met a Merman bold 
Allon the snow-white sand. 
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‘Now hail, all hail, my Merman bold! 
Speak, for I fain would learn, 

IfI may ride to Hunnish realm, 

& whole & hale return?’ 


‘Now harken, Hogni Gjukason, 

To what thou fain wouldst learn, 

Well mayst thou ride to Hunnish realm, 
& whole & hale return!’ 


Oh Hoeni hoisted sail on mast, 

& sped away from shore, 

& weeping went Queen Grimhild 
Homeward to Gjuki’s door. 


Weeping right sore, Queen Grimhild 
Turned back to Gjuki’s garth: 

‘No mote, no more, dear sons 0’ mine, 
We meet on Middle Earth!’ 


Up & spake Queen Grimhild 

That saw her sons depatt: 

‘Right well I know that my daughter 
Brews evil in her heart!’ 


Now when they sailed in midmost sea 
So wild the wind did blow, 

That Hegni took to him oars of iron, 
& bent himself to row. 


The while in King Artala’s hall 
They tell these tidings new: 
‘Behold a ship far out at sea 
With sails 0’ the gold & blue!’ 
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Up & spake Queen Gudrun 

Whose garb with gold did shine: 
“Tis my brethren Gunnar & Hogni, 
That come to this house o’ mine!’ 


The Queen goes forth to a grassy garth 
Under a wind-blown tree, 

& she’s risted a bough with evil runes, 
& cast it out to sea.? 


Ho, then waxed wind & weather, 

& white the foam-wreaths flew! 
Thesandlaythickonthegoodship’sdeck, 
So broke the billows blue. 


So wildly waxed the storm-wind 
A-blowing off the land, 

That both the oats of iron 

Were reft from Hogni’s hand. 


He’s ta’en his runic girdle 

To float it overboard; 

Not sea nor land could long withstand 
The working of that Word. 


Oh, the spin-drift blown & the driving 
sand 

Reeked up from shore & sea, 

Yet safe they reached the Hunnish realm, 

A woeful weird to dree. 


1 Cf. Grettis Saga, 81. 
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It was Gunnar Gjukason 

That first set foot on land, 
Twas Gislar & young Hjarnar 
Stood next on snow-white sand. 


Netherward went those brethren, 
(So have I heard the tale) 

In from the sea-fowls’ pasture, 
Down to the grass-grown dale. 


Amid the garth they clad them 
In costly armour all; 

So fared the sons of Gjuki 

To Gudrun’s festival. 


It was Gunnar & Hogni 

Did to the homestead fare, 

& it was Gjuki’s daughter 
Went forth to meet them there. 


Artala, King of Hunland, 

Blends wine & mead within, 

While Gudrun stands by the gateway 
To welcome home her kin. 


Up speaks Gjuk:’s daughter, 

That well can smile at need: 

‘Now come to the hall, my brothers, 
& drink the foaming mead!’ 
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It was Hogni Gjukason 

That heard her greeting kind, 

But wellheknew whenhe looked on her 
That evil lurked behind. 


Up & spake Queen Gudrun: 
‘Now lay by shield & sword! 
He thinks no more on battle 
That drinks with Hunland’s lord.’ 


Up & spake Queen Gudrun 
With courteous-seeming word: 
‘Now lay by brand & byrnie, 

& seat ye at the board!’ 


Up spake Hogni Gjukason, 
& fast he gripped his knife: 
‘Ne’er will I yield or sword or shield 
While I draw breath of life!’ 


Up & spake King Gunnar, 

& gripped his brand so boun: 
‘Behold, I will hide my weapon, 
But yield it up to none.’ 


But Queen Gudrun made answer 
In sorrows manifold: 

‘A mightier man was Sigurd 
That ye laid on his shield of gold.’ 


With woe in her heart a-burning, 
Queen Gudrun up & said: 

‘& think ye not on young Sigurd 
Ye laid in my bosom, dead?” 
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Up spake Hogni Gjukason, 
Her golden ring that eyed: 


“Small joy, Itrow, hath the brent 0’ brow, 


Thinking how Sigurd died!’ 


*T was Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
That spake in sorrow sore: 

*& mind ye not how Sigurd 
Home to my bower ye bore?” 


Up spake Hogni Gjukason 

That saw the red ring shine: 

‘The blood-stained corse of Sigurd 
Is ever before her eyne!” 


Early rose Gjuki’s daughter, 

Not yet was her anger cold; 

The board was spread with silken cloth, 
& ale in cups of gold. 


*Twas Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
Took cup of silver fine, 

& hied her to the cellar 

To seek for mead & wine. 


Wine & mead she mingled 
Allin the silver cup, 

& ever with dim forgetfulness 
She brimmed the potion up, 


Ever with dim forgetfulness 
That layeth sorrow to sleep; 
& she bore the cup to Hegni, 
& bade him pledge her deep. 


Io! 
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Now Hoegni wore a ring of price, 
& thereon gazed secretly, 

& lo, asweat broke out on it 
Was red as blood to see. 


It was Hogni Gjukason 

Had little thought of thirst; 
He prayed Gudrun his sister 
To drink from the goblet first. 


Redas fire grew Gudrun, 

That answered never a word; 
She raised her hand to the goblet, 
& struck it from the board. 


But now the King his place hath ta’en, 
& none may stir nor chide; 

Gunnar & Hogni & brethren all 

He seated by his side. 


Long they dwelt in Hunland, 
& merry at heart were they, 
A-drinking out the darkness, 
& drinking in the day. 


Deep they drank in Hunland 
With merry hearts & free, 

& sore it irked Queen Gudrun 
That nought might mar their glee. 


She eggeth on her only son 

By favour & by fear: 

‘Both gold & fee I'll give to thee, 
Wilt thou spoil Hagni’s cheer!’ 
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Young is the lad & witless, 
Thrall to his mother’s word; 
Straightway he fares to Hegni, 
That sits beside the board. 


Young is the lad & witless 
That fears his mother’s might, 
Yet fears not Hogni Gjukason 
Upon the face to smite! 


Oh, fast & sore the red, red gore 
Ran down from Hogni’s cheek; 
Unwaty was the warrior, 

Nor wont for guile to seek. 


Twas Hogni thrust the board away, 
& started from his seat; 

The blood-red wine & foaming mead 
Were mingled at their feet. 


Allinto midmost hall he sprang 
Across the rocking board— 
Raging, heturned upon the boy, 
& drew his doughty sword. 


Raging, he turned upon the boy, 
& drew his brand so bright; 
Body from head he sundered, 

So strongly did he smite. 


‘I drink no more in Hunland 

My wine with right goodwill— 
Shame on my mother’s daughter 
That nurtured her son so ill!” 
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Unto the King went Gudrun, 
& thus she spake & said: 
‘Now all by the fault of Hogni 
Our only son lies dead. 


‘No mote, no more in Hunland, 

Will I with thee abide, 

Ifthou honour not thine own dear son, 
That hath so foully died!’ 


‘Now lithe & listen, Gudrun my wife, 

To deem I will not deign 

That thou wouldst choose such guile to 
use, 

& bring thy brethren bane. 


‘For when they slew young Sigurd, 
& all to work thee woe, 

Gislar & Hjarnar were but babes 
That never dealt a blow.’ 


Up & spake Queen Gudrun: 
‘Little of that reck I! 

Gislar & Hjarnar & brethren all 
For that foul deed must die.’ 


‘Now rede me this, Gudrun my wife, 
& waste not idle breath; 

Say, how shall Hognithe mighty 

Be made to taste of death? 


“To deal with Hogni the mighty 

Would cost the doughtiest dear; 
Whene’er he comes from battle 

A head adorns his spear.’ 
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“Now let three full-grown ox-hides 96 
Be steeped in blood of men; 

Bid Hggni leap athwart the hides, 

& he shall not ’scape us then! 


“Take heed, & bid thy henchmen 97 
To soak the hides in gore, 

& nail them by the threshold, 

& bar with iron the door.’ 


It was King Artala 98 
Bade bar with iron the door, 

& steep the hides in blood of men, 

& nail them down before. 


Tis Gudrun speaks a word of doom, 99 
& stands the board beside; 

‘Now shall Gislar, brother mine, 

Leap first athwart the hide.’ 


*T was Hognistraight from board uprose,1o0 
Nor spared he speech withal; 

Alone he strove her heart to move 

Amid those brethren all. 


In heavy mood rose Hogni, 101 
& spake with earnest voice: 

*“Gislar & Hjarnar home shall fare 

Their mother to rejoice. 


‘For both were but guiltless bairns, I wis,102 
Allat their mother’s side, 

When Gunnar & Hogni dealt the blow 
Whereof young Sigurd died.’ 
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Up spake Gjuki’s daughter: 
‘Little of that reck I! 
Gislar & Hjarnar & brethren all 
For that foul deed must die!’ 


Now Gislar with young Hjarnar 
That perilous passage tries, 
& well may all see how they fall, 
But none may see them rise. 


T'was Gudrun stood beside the board 
& spake a word of woe: 

‘Now shall Gunnar, brother mine, 
Athwart the ox-hides go.’ 


°*Twas Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
Willed him that peril sore; 

Yet Gjuki’s son, he well-nigh won 
His way thro’ castle-door. 


Little of fear knew Gunnar, 
Mighty in weapon-play; 
He brast the bars of iron, 

& reft the door away. 


Yet all in vain King Gunnar 
That treacherous footing tries; 
For all men well saw how he fell, 
But no man saw him rise. 


> Twas Gudrun said a word of dread, 
& stood the board beside: 

“Now shall Hoegni, brother mine, 
Leap last athwart the hide.’ 
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Up spake Hogni Gjukason 110 
With ready brand ashine: 
‘Better it were in Gjuki’s garth 
To drink the blood-red wine!’ 


It was Hogni Gjikason 111 
Thought on his mother dear; 

So great as was his peril, 

So little was his fear. 


He took his brand in stalwart hand 112 
To stay his steps withal: 

“Now will I leap athwart the hides, 

& let what will befall!’ 


Over the hides sprang Hogni 113 
Like wild-bird on the wing; 

No foot of his could slide, I wis, 

So mighty was the spring. 


Over the hides sprang Hogni; 114 
Not there his fate was sealed, 

His stand he made in greenwood glade 

To fight with sword & shield. 


Over the hides sprang Hogni, ITS 
But little peace he found, 

For all Artala’s men-at-arms 

Stood boun on battle-ground. 


His stand he made in greenwood glade, 116 
& bound his helmet fast: 

‘Oh, we shall have blood forwineto drink 
Or ever this day be past!’ 
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So hard upon the host he hewed, 
So mightily he thrust, 

That all Artala’s following 

In Hunland bit the dust. 


The host of King Artala 
Lay dead in Hunland all; 
& then did Hogni Gjukason 
Leap back to castle-wall. 


All, all were slain, did none remain, 
(I tell ye the tale aright) 

& long had the gloaming fallen 

Or ever they ceased from fight. 


Forth fared Gudrun when sunrise 
Shone bright as burning bale, 

& saw him walk unwounded 
Within the blood-stained vale. 


Up & spake Queen Gudrun 

In that red morning-tide: 

‘Now harken, Hogni, my brother, 
To greenwood shalt thou ride. 


‘Thro’ wild greenwood, by Hildar’s flood, 


I rede thee turn thy rein; 


The living shall meet there with the dead, 


The slayer with the slain.’ 


So Hggni rode thro’ the greenwood 


Eastward by Hildat’s shore, 
Tryst to hold with the dead & cold, 
Whose blood he spilt of yore. 
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The wartior stood in wild greenwood 
That woeful tryst to hold; 

Oh fair to see, the Budlung’s corse, 
Laid on his shield of gold! 


In wild greenwood the warrior stood 
Toseeasign of doom; 

With furious speed the spectral steed 
Came storming thro’ the gloom. 


The warrior stood in wild greenwood, 
& thought on mickle woe, 

When he beheld the gory head 

Bound to the saddle-bow. 


Up spake the head of the hero, 

(& still it seemed to bleed): 

‘When thou betrayedst me, Haeni, 
Thou didst an evil deed. 


‘Mote love had Budli’s daughter, 
The fairest seen with eye, 

& more the daughter of Gjuki, 
& therefore I needs must die. 


‘So well did Brynhild love me, 

Her brow in death grew cold, 

But Gudrun with thee shared the Trea- 
sure, 

Great store of the red, red gold. 


‘Return, return, oh living man, 

To hall & warm hearthside! 

Thro’ dark & cold, by wood & wold, 
The homeless ghost must ride.’ 
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Grim was the wrath of Gudrun 

Allin the morning dim, 

When Hogni came from the greenwood 
Yet whole in every limb. 


Little on peace thought Hogni, 
& much on war’s alarms; 
Waiting hesaw & weaponed 
King Artala’s men-at-arms. 


They fell before his sword-strokes 
By twenty & by ten, 

He found no other footing 

Than on the forms of men. 


Loud howls the wolf of the greenwood, 
& loud the eagle cries, 

So many fall on that red field 

That never mote shall rise. 


Twas still Gudrun that urged them on 
As waves by stormy wind, 

For still, the mote fell down before, 
‘The mote came on behind, 


And ayea two-fold toil was his 

By might of magic rune, 

For whoso fell dead when sun shone ted, 
She raised beneath the moon. 


Up spake Hogni Gjukason: 
‘This life hath little mirth! 
Weary am in Hunnish land 
Of hewing thralls to earth.’ 
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Grim was the wrath of Gudrun 
Allin the morning red, 

For Hogni yet stood hale & whole 
Among the countless dead. 


*T was Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
Called to her trusty swain: 

“Get hence, seek Geva Long-man, 
& bid him come amain!’ 


Oh, fleet of foot the messenger 

That hasted from her bower; 

She bade them broider his garments all 
With rose & lily-flower. 


“Now harken, Geva Long-man, 
Not let my words be vain! 

All by the fault of Hogni 

Mine only son lies slain. 


‘And harken, Geva Long-man, 
Thou champion good at need, 
Whoso slays Hogni Gjukason 
Will doa manly deed.’ 


Up spake Geva Long-man 

When as he knew her will: 

‘Tis more than one man’s work, I ween, 
That warrior’s blood to spill!” 


Right wellat sight of Geva 
Might the boldest turn the rein, 
But Hogni drew his biting brand 
& spurred his steed amain. 
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But Hogni spurred his steed amain 
& rushed upon the foe; 

Body from head he sundered 

So fearful was the blow. 


Gudrun went forth at dawning, 

& grim was her wrath, to see 

How Hoegni yet stood hale & whole 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 


’T was Gudrun blended mead & wine 
As for high festival, 

& she’s bidden Tidrik Tattnarson 
Home to Artala’s hall. 


Oh, fleet of foot her messenger 

That neither stayed nor stood, 

But hastened forth to Tattnar’s garth 
Deep in the wild greenwood. 


‘Now welcome, welcome, thoulittlepage, 
Home to this house 0’ mine! 

Come drink with me what liketh thee, 
The brown mead or the wine.’ 


‘Little I reck of the mead so brown, 
& less of the blood-red wine! 
Another errand have I to thee, 

& other thoughts are mine. 


‘Another errand is mine, I wis, 
Nor is your wine for me; 

“Tis Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
That fain would speak with thee.’ 
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Oh this do they tell of Tattnarson, 
That in warlock’s wise eftsoon 


He vanished away from the greenwood 


vale, 
& stood before Gudrun. 


‘Now welcome, Tidrik Tattnarson! 
Allin thy power I trust; 

Great praise for valour shall be thine 
When Hgeni bites the dust.’ 
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‘Nay, toil & tene will be mine, oh Queen,154 


And evil will be my plight! 
Not swiftly is that warrior slain 
On whom no sword will bite.’ 


“Great store of gold & silver 
Shall by that wight be won, 
Who severs head from body 
Of Hegni Gjukason!’ 


Up stood Tidrik Tattnarson, 
& drew his sword, & cried: 
‘Now will I dare the upper air 
& see what will betide!’ 


Oh, few like Tidrik Tattnarson 

In warlock arts were wise; 

Over the tops of the greenwood trees 
He flew in dragon’s guise. 


It was Hogni Gjukason 
Right well his peril knew; 
He cast aloft his biting brand 
To pierce him thro” & thro’. 
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Venom he spued, the fire-drake fell, 

Like rain froma raging sky, 

& the watrriorthat no swordcould wound 
By magic art must die. 


A waesome weird full many aman 
On Middle Earth must dree! 

The venom that filled his byrnie blue 
Was a foe that none could flee. 


He turned from fight who ne’er had 
turned, 

Betrayed by magic art, 

For the venom that filled his byrnie blue 

Seeped in to the hero’s heart. 


It was Hogni Gjikason 
Home to the hall that hied, 
& it was King Artala 

That stood the gate beside. 


‘I pray not peace of thee, oh King 
Nor wound nor scat have I, 

But Iask of thee a Jarl’s daughter 
Within mine arms to lie.’ 


They gave to hima Jarl’s daughter 
(So ran the tale of yore) 

& Hogni gat with herason 

Or ever the night was o’er. 
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‘Now harken, Helvik Jarl’s daughter, 
For soon will my days be done: 

King Artala hath begotten 

This self-same night a son. 


“Take heed now, Helvik Jarl’s daughter, 
Or great will be thy blame; 

If thou dost beara boy to me, 

Then call him by my name. 


‘Gudrun will seize upon thy babe 
To work him dule & pine, 

But take thou her own to thy cradle, 
& lay him in place of thine. 


‘All guile is known to Gudrun, 

Doth still for vengeance thirst! 

She’ll bid thee, Helvik Jarl’s daughter, 
Go thro’ the doorway first. 


“But she that wears the head-dress high 
Must fitly go before, 

& she whose coif is lower 

Should follow thro’ the door. 


‘And ifa boy thou bear me, 

Beit thus & so, 

That he avenge his father’s death, 
Should he to manhood grow. 
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“Now take to thee this runic belt, 
& round thy body bind; 

Its power can loosen every lock, 
& lighten every mind. 


‘And harken, Helvik Jarl’s daughter, 
Such power the belt doth wield, 
Shalt give it to our own young son 
When first he rides afield. 


‘Now here I give thee store of gold, 
With many a ring so red; 

& think thou well, my Jarl’s daughter, 
On vengeance for the dead!’ 


Up spake Hogni Gjukason: 

‘No longer may I bide’-— 

For the venom swartt was in his heart, 
& thus the hero died. 


*T was Helvik told those tidings 

In haste thro’ bower & hall, 

& the henchman heaped a lordly howe 
For Hogni’s burial. 


Full oft, I ween, have mortals seen 
That after pain comes joy: 

Helvik lay down in high-loft 

& borea goodly boy. 


She wrapped him wellinswaddling-bands 
When to this earth he came, 

A gallant child & fair to see, 

& Hogni was his name. 
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A boy she bore, Queen Gudrun, 
Allto her dule & pain; 


178 


Shewrappedhim wellinswaddling-bands, 


& bade them call him Sweyn. 


In bower they dwelt, those fair ladyes, 
Till full two months were o’er; 

‘Rise up, thou young Jarl’s daughter! 
{bid thee go before.’ 


Up spake Helvik Jarl’s daughter: 
‘I may not have it so; 

Who wears the highest head-gear 
Should first thro’ doorway go.’ 


Now Helvik hid her bonnie babe 
When she was left alone, 

& she took Gudrun’s from his cradle 
& laid him in her own. 


*T was Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
That did a deed of shame; 

Forth from the bower she hastened, 
& back to the bower she came. 


Tis Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter 
A deadly deed has done, 

Head from neck she’s sundered, 
& slain her only son! 


Right well waxed young Hogni, 
Stalwart of limb, 

Artala, King in Hunland, 
Fostered him. 
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Now Hegni sprang to saddle, 

& rode in good greenwood; 

& he met with his own dear mother 
Eastward by Hildat’s flood. 


A-smiling all in secret, 

She looked the lad upon: 

‘I know in the blood of my body 
Thou art mine own deat son.’ 


Up & spake young Hogni: 
‘Little of that reck I! 

Ne’er have I seena false woman 
Could tell so foul a lie.’ 


“Thy knife, I ween, is sharp & keen; 
Pierce thou mine arm,’ quoth she; 

& learn in thy heart, ifthou feel the smart, 
The truth ’twixt me & thee.’ 


His hunting-blade he’s taken, 

That was both keen & bright, 

& deep in his heart he felt the smart 
When he scored her arm so white. 


A-smiling all in secret, 
Quoth Hegni: “Now & here, 
I feel in the blood of my body 
Thou art my mother dear.’ 


‘Now harken, Hogni, sono’ mine, 
For I waste not idle breath; 

Hogni thy sire, if thou shouldst live, 
Bade thee avenge his death. 
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‘And take to thee this runic belt, 
About thy loins to bind; 

Its power can loosen every lock, 
& lighten every mind. 


‘Keep thou the belt with honour, 
Guard thou the belt with pride! 
[had it from thy father’s hands 
Allon the night he died. 


‘T give to thee both gold & fee, 

& store of rings so red; 

Take them to thee, thou son o’ mine, 
& think upon the dead)” 


Home to the hall goes Hogni 
When first the faint stars shine, 

& the King with all his merry men 
Sits birling at the wine. 


Into the hall goes Hogni 

To tend the torches there, 

& behold, one fell his foot beside 
Or ever the lad was ware. 


With the torch by his foot a-burning, 
He stood in midmost hall; 

Loud laughed King Artala, 

& loud his warriors all. 


It was King Artala 
That laughed, and could not tire: 


“Whereon dost think so deep, thou swain, 


That stirrest not for fire?’ 
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‘Methinks great honour is thine, oh King 
& store of gold so red, 

But methinks thou'lt cry, ere thy days be 

done, 

For water & eke for bread!’ 


‘Great store of gold is mine, I trow, 

& honour is in my hall, 

& ne’er shall I beg, ere my days be done, 
For water, & bread withal.’ 


Allin the morning early, 

When sun shone far & wide: 
‘Listeth thee now, King Artala, 
In good greenwood to ride?” 


Up spake King Artala 

& answered him so free: 

‘Full fain am I with thee to ride 
Under the greenwood tree.’ 


Red as blood the sunbeams 
That shone upon the wold, 
When Artala sought his treasure-house 
To count his red, red gold. 


It was King Artala 

That thus did speak & say: 

“Now lithe & listen, warrior Sweyn, 
Tis thou shalt lead the way!’ 
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Up & answered Hogni: 

‘I will not have it so, 

For he that wears the royal crown 
Must first thro’ doorway go.’ 


It was King Artala 

That entered in before, 

& Hogni turned the heavy key, 
& swiftly barred the door. 


Glad was the heart of Hogni, 
A-thinking on the past; 

By virtue of his runic belt 
He sealed the doorway fast. 


“Great store of fee is given to thee, 
& honour is in thine hall, 

But wilt thou not beg, King Artala, 
For water, & bread withal?’ 


“Great honour is mine my hall within, 
& store of the gold so red, 

But I shall cry now in vain, I trow, 
For water & eke for bread!” 


Yea, both those twain did cry in vain 
Among the gold so red; 

Thus did Hogni Hognason 

In vengeance for the dead. 
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211 It was Hogni Hognason 
Great riches gained thereby, 
But he entered not in the treasure-house 
Till Artala’s bones were dry. 


212 He bade farewell to his mother dear 
All at the eventide, 
& down to the realm of the Danish king 
In haste did Hogni ride. 
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THE BALLAD OF ISMAL 


HIS Ballad, peculiar to the Faroés, furnishes an 

explanation of Brynhild’s determination to wed 
none but Sigurd, and is therefore placed by Lyngby 
immediately after ‘Regin’—an arrangement which 
shows greater regard for logic than critical acumen. 
No such explanation would be trequited by those 
steeped in the old traditional lore, and the romantic, 
slightly facetious tone seems to me in the taste of a 
later generation, fed on such fables as are told in the 
Heldenbuch. [smal’s slaying of the twelve dragons 
forms a flagrantly inartistic echo of the story of Sigurd 
and Favnir. 

A meeting between Sigurd and Brynhild in the 
house of her kinsman Heimi is described in V.S. 32, 
but occurs after the Riding of the Waver-Lowe. 

No allusion to Sigurd’s half-sister is found else- 
where, though his daughter by Gudrun bears thename 
of Svanhild; and the name of Budli’s Queen, Gunhild, 
is also found only in this Ballad. 

The Samson of v. 31 is the King of Salerno who be- 
longs to the Didrek Cycle. 


BURDEN 


RANE bore the golden hoard, 
Wroth did Sigurd swing his sword; 
There he slew the Dragon grim, 
Wroth did Sigurd swing his sword. 


THE BALLAD OF ISMAL 


H many a billow broad & blue 

Swells in the midmost sea; 
T'was Ismal cried to his seneschal: 
‘Go saddle my steed so free! 


“And see ye deck my gallant steed 
With housings of scarlet hue, 

For I will forth to Hjalprek’s garth, 
His daughter fair to woo.’ 


Now forth they lead the gallant steed 
Under the castle wall, 

Housings all of scarlet 

Down to his fetlocks fall. 


Into the saddle sprang Ismal, 

A-wooing in haste to go, 

He steadied him neither with sword nor 
shield, 

Nor yet with saddle-bow. 


Oh, he was a lusty warrior, 

& lightly he took the road, 
With gilded rings a-jingling 
Whene’er his war-horse trode, 


With gilded rings a-jingling 

That madea merry din; 

& he changed his cloak for the scarlet fair 
The grass-grown garth within. 
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Into the hall went Ismal, 

Clad all in the scarlet fine, 

Where Hj4lprek & five hundred men 
Sat birling at the wine. 


Now ever it was the custom 

In the brave days of old, 

That e’en with the suitor’s greeting 
His purpose should be told. 


Thus did the courteous warrior 

His purpose straight declare: 

‘Now hail, thou good King Hjalprek; 
Give me thy daughter fair!’ 


“A brother bold hath the maiden, 
Sigurd men call the swain, 

& he that doth ride by Sigurd’s side 
Hath strength of more than twain. 


‘A brother bold hath the maiden, 
Sigurd the Valiant hight; 

If Sigurd stand at thy right hand 
Ne’er wilt thou flee from fight.’ 


It was Svanhild Sunlight 

That entered in anon, 

& scarce had she looked on Ismal 
Ere her heart was lost & won. 


Long Hjalprek sits & pondets 
While heavy the moments go, 
Whether this valiant wooer 
Shall have the maid or no. 
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Up spake good King Hjalprek 
Amid his warriors all: 
“Yea, I will give the maid to thee, 
& the wedding-feast withal!’ 


Right glad was all the company, 
& glad the lovers both, 

When Ismal turned to the maiden 
& plighted her his troth. 


Twas Ismal looked from face to face 
Of those who sat anear: 

‘Now who will fare to Sigurd, 

& tell mine errand here?’ 


Up spake good King Hjalprek: 
‘Methinks, in very deed, 

That thou thyself shouldst seek him 
Were still the readiest rede!’ 


Twas Ismal the lusty warrior 
Hied him to good greenwood, 
& it was Sigurd Sigmundarson 
That in his pathway stood. 


Full well did he know courteisie 
That spake in greenwood vale: 

‘I bid thee, Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
To drink my blithe bridalel!’ 


Up & answered Sigurd 

With hand upon his knife: 
“Which maid ofall in land that live 
Hast wooed to be thy wife?’ 
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‘King Hjalprek hight her father, 
Hjordis her mother hight; 

& thou art the maid’s half-brother, 
If the tale is told aright.’ 


“It thus befits no honest man 

His daughter’s hand to give; 

Were mine upon thy weasand, fool, 
No longer shouldst thou live! 


‘Hast plighted troth with sister mine, 
Norasked for leave 0’ me? 

A drubbing rude with staff of wood 
Is the gift I'll give to thee!’ 


‘Tho’ I knew thee not, thou Sigurd, 

Yet thy sister’s troth I won, 

& I wot, ere thou drub me with wand of 
wood, 

Full fast thy sweat shall run!” 


“Or ever thou wed with sister mine, 
Of maidens courtliest, 

Thou bold of mood, thy hardihood 
Must pass a fearful test.’ 


Up spake valiant Ismal, 

Nor sought his words to spare: 
Such feats for Svanhild willI do 
As no man else may darel’ 
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“By three and by three in yonder dale 27 
The deadly dragons lie, 

& of ever thou sitst on bridal bench 

Must every dragon die. 


“By six & by six the noisome worms 28 
Lie deep in yonder vale, 

& one & all at thine hand must fall 

Ere we drink thy blithe bridale.’ 


*& ifin the dale those fire-drakes lie, 29 

By one, by two, by three, 

Then mete me their measure, thou Sig- 
mund’s son, 

Or ever I part with thee!’ 


‘The measure of one is ells eighteen, 30 
Of another thirty & three, 

& all my men will witness bear 

That I speak sooth to thee.’ 


‘Tho’ thoumetetheone by thirty & three, 3: 
& the other by ells eighteen, 

Yet son of Samson the Strong am I, 

& I will not turn, I ween!’ 


Alone he fought those fite-drakes fell, 32 

& still was hale & sound, 

But the venom they spume with deadly 
fume 

Hath felled him to the ground. 
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It was Sigurd Sigmundarson 
Home to the hall did fare, 

& it was Svanhild Sunlight 
Went forth to meet him there. 


Into the hall goes Sigurd 

With wrath and dire disdain; 

He flings him down on the high-seat 
Till the castle rocks again. 


In went Svanhild Sunlight, 
Fairest of maids was she: 

‘Now is it thy will, oh Sigurd, 
That Ismal should wed with me?’ 


‘Now gettheehencefromsightof mine, 
Refrain from tear & cry! 

Beseems me not my biting brand 

In woman’s blood to dye.’ 


It was Svanhild Sunlight 

That sobbed, nor knew relief, 
& it was Sigurd Sigmundarson 
Was moved to heat her grief. 


‘Now gettheehencefromsightofmine, 
& let thy weeping be! 

Fora lesser man than Ismal 

Were a worthy mate for thee.’ 
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Now Sigurd leapt to saddle, 
& rode by bush and brake 

Far away thro’ the greenwood 
All for his sister’s sake. 


Half-drowned in gore of dragon 
Long, long had Ismal lain, 

But when he heard the hoof-beats 
He lifted his head again. 


Oh Sigurd to saddle has raised him up, 
& succoured him tenderly, 

No fighter wounded on stricken field 
In sorrier plight than hel 


Oh Sigurd to selle hath raised him up, 
& heedfully brought him home: 
‘Now take him, Svanhild Sunlight, 
And tend thy brave bridegroom!’ 


She tended him well for one day’s space, 
She tended him well for two, 

& allon the third at early dawn 

He donned his byrnie blue. 


Allon the third at early dawn 
His byrnie he donned again; 

& ne’er was beheld in kingly hall 
A statelier-seeming swain. 
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45 &nowthe merry wedding guests 
Stream in on every side; 
Twelve hundred hath the bridegroom 
bidden, 
Twelve hundred hath the bride. 


48 Nogroomsmen lacked young Ismal, 
That was full proudly dight; 
On his left hand went King Hjalprek, 
& Sigurd on his right. 


47 While Gunhild, Queen of Budli, 
& Grimhild, Gjuki’s Queen, 
Went like two stately shield-maids 
With the rosy bride between. 


48 Norlacked the bride fair maidens 
To grace the bridal moon, 
With Brynhild the fair on one hand, 
& on one the dark Gudrun. 


49 With music & with minstrelsy 
Loud rang the royal hall, 
For Orvarodd the Ancient? 
Was king amid harpers all. 


so Twenty & ten the silver stoups 
That matched the goblets fine; 
& merry were they on the bridal bench 
When all sat down to dine. 


1 When and where Orvarodd picked up this 
accomplishment I have not discovered. His Saga 
contains no reference to his musical powers. 
(‘Farnaldars6gur Norrlanda,’ ed. V. Asmundar- 
son, Vol. II, Rejkjavik, 1886.) 
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The dishes of new-wrought silver 
By twenty & ten were told; 

& Sigurd stood in midmost hall, 
& sang of warriors bold. 


To nought but Brynhild’s beauty 
Did Sigmund’s son give heed, 
Till he overthrew or e’er he knew 
His gilded cup of mead. 


& while they sat a-drinking, 

Their hearts were all as gay 

As the little birds of the greenwood 
Atthe coming in of day. 


With torches & waxen tapers, 
Allat the midnight hour, 

King HjA4lprek & his household 
Followed to bridal bower. 


Abed they were laid together, 
Brave Ismal & his wife; 
Blithely went the bridal, 

& merty was their life. 


Long they drank & feasted 

In the hold of Hjalprek the King, 
As many noble chieftains 

As the feathers in wild-bird’s wing! 
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HE adventures of this elusive semi-historical 

personage are related in the Saga of Ragnar Lod- 
brok (Shaggy-Breeks), which dates from the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, and shows traces of 
influence from French and English chronicles. The 
blood-vengeance for his death, wreaked by his sons, 
is an authentic fact, but is placed by the French in 
867-68; by the Icelandic in 720-93; and by Are Frode 
in 838-45.! The French sources further darken coun- 
sel by mentioning two Ragnars, who died respectively 
in 836 and 846. Saxo Grammaticus, in the ninth book 
of his history, tells the legend of Ragnar; but his ver- 
sion of the Dragon-slaying lacks much racy detail due, 
presumably, to the imagination of the Faroése ballad- 
minstrel. 


POINTS PECULIAR TO: THE. BALLAD 


a. The episode of the Count. 

b. The waking of the Worm by Ragnar, in the true 
spirit of chivalry. 

¢. The episode of the Thrall. 

d. Tora’s dying behest to her husband. 

Sigurd Ring (v. 20), a legendary monarch, is told of 
in Skjoldunga Saga. 

1G. Storm, Ragnar Lodbrok og Lodbrokssonnerne, in ‘His- 


torisk Tidsskrift? (Den Norsk Historiske Forening, Christiania, 
1877, 2 Series, Vol. 1), pp. 371 ff. 
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In its mixture of flatness and spirit, burlesque and 
pathos, this Ballad, to my mind, bears every mark of 
the Decadence. The best things are the Burden, the 
two ship-launchings, and the final tableau of the mai- 
den’s elopement—which, like the launchings, was 
probably taken from life. Such incidents, which did 
not die out with the Vikings, occur in many Scandi- 
navian ballads concerning the Frisians and Wends. 


BURDEN 


ART-IN-THE-FORTRESS, tall 
& towered thy dwelling! 

Brighter than shining shield-boss is thy 
beauty, 

Well-learned art thou in lore of wild- 
birds’ wisdom. 


THE BALLAD OF RAGNAR 


ITHEyenow and listen, 1 
Whenas the song I sing 
Allofthe beauteous maiden 
Was daughter of Uppland’s King. 


Stately she sat in high-seat, 2 
Mirror of ladies all; 

Many were the maidens 

Dwelt in the kingly hall. 

The hall her father builded 3 


Shone all with the red, red gold; 
Thither he led the Princess 
*Mid pleasures manifold. 


Allin the morning early 4 
When sun shone fat and wide, 

To good greenwood went Tora 

With all her maids beside. 


Ashining Worm those maidensfound - 5 
Under the greenwood tree— 

Full oft is born from joyance 

Both sorrow and jeopardy! 


With mirthandsong the gladesamong 6 
Those merry maidens roam, 

And they’ve ta’en the Serpent all in sport, 
And borne it safely home. 
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Allinakist those maidens 

Have laid the Worm away, 

But it waxeth while a man may watch, 
By night and eke by day. 


It was the King took his golden ring 
And laid it by the Worm, 

Yet still it grew while the moments flew, 
And fearsome was its form. 


Was sore afraid each merry maid 
That saw the portent’s power; 
The kingly hall was over-small, 
Too strait the ladies’ bower! 


They haled it forth to the grassy garth, 
But whenas it felt the sun, 

It towered eftsoon their heads aboon, 
Nor yet its growth was done. 


And every wight that saw that sight 

With fear was like to die, 

For its back o’er-topped the loftiest 
tower, 

And its head was in the sky. 


It was the King of Uppland 

That spake at last and said: 

‘Now whoso slayeth this shining Worm 
My daughter fair shall wed. 
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“To him P’ll give my daughter 
With joyance and junketting, 
Who saveth the maid from peril, 
And slayeth this deadly thing.’ 


To the Count afar in the Southland 

Were borne these words of doom: 

“The Serpent hath ringed the maidens’ 
bower 

With a flood of deadly spume!’ 


Allin the morning early 

He cried thro’ bower and hall: 
‘Now will Islay the Serpent 
That wardeth the maidens all!’ 


Rocking over the rollers, 

The good ship leaves the shore; 
And long ere half the way was won 
They heard the Dragon roar. 


They heard the Dragon roaring 

While yet their course ran free; 

And the Count he deemed it a luckless 
hour 

When he put out to sea. 


“Now turn ye again, my merry men, 

Too few, were ye ten times more, 

The power to break of the fierce Fire- 
drake 

That watcheth the maidens o’er! 
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‘Now turn ye again, my merry men, 

Nor seek this weird to dree! 

Long may the Worm keep watch and 
ward 

Over those maids, for me.’ 


Now tidings reached King Ragnar 

(Whose sire was Sigurd Ring): 

“The Worm hath circled the maidens’ 
bower, 

And none doth succour bring.’ 


He caulked with pitch his garments all, 
And strewed thereon the sand, 

That deadly fume and poisoned spume 
No flesh of his might brand. 


The garb he bore, behind, before, 
With pitch he pies and streaks; 

And evet the by-name he had of yore 
Was Ragnar Roughen-Breeks. 


Atearly dawn he’s wakened 

His warriors true and tried: 

‘With cheerful heart will we depart 
To tame this Dragon’s pride!’ 


The ship they drag from shelter, 

Those warriors bold and free; 

The salt shore shakes, the white foam 
breaks, 

When the vessel takes the sea. 
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They hoisted up their silken sail 
Before the wind to run, 

And they heard the Dragon roaring 
Ere half the way was done. 


They heard the Dragon roaring 
Or ever they came ashore; 

But Ragnar bade his merry men 
The foaming mead to pout. 


‘Now ward ye well my gallant ship, 
And let your hearts be gay, 

The whileI wend this guest unkenned, 
This land-fish foul, to slay!’ 


‘Now nay, now nay, to follow thee 

Thy merry men all are boun; 

Tis more than one man’s work, I trow, 
To strike the Dragon down!’ 
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Oh, the Serpent slept in the grass-grown 29 


garth, 
And fearsome and foul was he; 
Long stood the King, a-marvelling, 
That monstrous sight to see. 


‘Awake, awake, thou fierce Fire-drake, 
Shalt reckon anon with me! 

Fair Tora Borgarhjort shall learn 

How little I reck of thee.’ 
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“Who dares from dream to waken me 
Must needs be bold of mood, 

Yet he who fain that maid would wed 
Hath greater hardihood!’ 


E’en yet the stroke that Ragnar struck 

Do men account a wonder! 

With mighty strength, in midmost 
length, 

He hewed the Worm asunder. 


Never, I wis, did warrior 
Mote valiant victory win; 

He tore away his spear-shaft, 
But the head remained within. 


Now he has doffed his base attire, 
And donned the linen white, 

While the maidens, all a-marvelling, 
Gazed on that seemly sight. 


Now he has donned the linen white 
With the scarlet over all; 

Never so gay a gallant 

Was seen in kingly hall! 


The maidens stand in the glass-window, 
And pour the foaming mead, 


But Ragnar the King to their wassailling 


He payeth but little heed. 
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The maidens stand in the glass-window, 37 
And pour the wine so red, 
But down to his ship by the salt sea-shore 
In haste hath Ragnar fled. 


He toiled, the thrall, till evenfall, 38 
And prayed for rest in vain, 

Ere since he saw at the mirk midnight 
Where the loathly Worm lay slain. 


He toiled, poor wight, from morn till 39 
night, 

Wearied in every limb, 

Yet scarce could brook his flesh should 
touch 

That ghastly corse and grim. 


So far did stretch the luckless wretch, 40 
His belt asunder brast, 

Till his fingers feel the point of steel 

That sticketh firm and fast. 


Then straightway Ragnat’s speat-point 41 
Unto the King he bore: 

‘T'was I that slew the Dragon, 

And saved thee from peril sore!’ 


Adown before the high-seat 42 
He hurled the broken spear: 

‘Now I that slew the Dragon 

Shall wed thy daughter dear!’ 
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Red shone the early morning 

On moorand billowy main, 

When Tora went in with the sunbeams 
To greet her parents twain. 


‘Now maiden, take it not amiss 
That I wed thee with a thrall! 

To him that slew the Worm is due 
The fairest prize of all.’ 


‘Oh trust him not, oh trust him not, 
So foully hath he lied! 

Faster than all he fled, I ween, 
Whenas the Dragon died. 


‘The warrior brave that thrust the glaive, 
Goodsooth, no thrall was he, 

But like the son of a mighty king 

That ruleth some far countrie.’ 


The King doth call his counsel all, 

And none shall say him nay; 

His house must drink the blithe bridale 
Allon the self-same day. 


The board was spread, the wine was red, 

Was none that dared repine; 

By hundreds twelve the guests were bid- 
den 

From castles nine and nine. 
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Now two-score dishes of silver fair 
Are set upon the board, 

With cups of silver like to them, 
Worthy a monarch’s hoard. 


In he came, the little page, 

To tell them tidings new: 

“Behold a ship that skims the Sound 
With sails o’ the gold and blue!’ 


Up spake Tora Borgarhjort, 

And these were the words she said: 
‘Who sails the sea, that man is he 
My weird would have me wed!’ 


Oh, he hath brought his gallant ship 
So fairly in to land, 

And cast therewith his anchor 
Allon the snow-white sand. 


Softly the foam was seething, 
Allon the snow-white sand, 
And it was brave King Ragnar 
That first set foot on land. 


Bold, I ween, was that warrior! 
He entered in the hall: 

“The weird is mine, fair Tora 
To wed despite ye all!’ 
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Strong, I wis, was that warrior! 

He entered in the hall, 

And the thrall was out of the high-seat 
Ere a moment well was o’er. 


Minded to do him a mischief, 
Uprose the angry King— 

But none in hall beheld that thrall, 
So swift his vanishing! 


It was brave King Ragnar 

That fell upon his knee, 

And prayed fair Tora Borgarhjort 
Eftsoon his bride to be. 


Abed they were laid together, 
King Ragnar and his wife; 
Blithely went the bridal, 

And merry was their life. 


Oft doth it chance with men’s joyance 
That sorrow followeth! 

Yet young, I ween, was Ragnar’s Queen, 
When she fell sick to death. 


Right woefully she up and spake 
Allinthe midnight drear: 

‘Shalt woo that maiden for thy wife 
Who best my garb may weat.’ 
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Faint she grew, that lady fair, 
Allon her sore sick-bed: 
And ‘Never, ah never,’ King Ragnar 
cried, 
‘Shall I that maiden wed!’ 


Wan she grew, that lady bright, 

Allon her bed of pain, 

And: ‘Never, ah never,’ King Ragnar 
cried, 

‘Shall I woo maid again!’ 


‘Now nay, thou shalt wed that maiden 
Who dwells by the Southland sea; 
Her birth befits thy station, 

Tho’ small her kingdom be.’ 


All in the morning early 

When red was the sunrise sheen, 

King Ragnar fared forth from the castle, 
And with him his dead young Queen. 


Under the howe that the henchmen 
Had heaped upon the wold, 

*T was there they laid her bright bodye, 
Down inthe darksome mould. 


All by the howe on the heathland 
They spake with weeping eye: 
“Doleful it ison sunbright day 

In darksome mould to lie.’ 
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Up and spake King Ragnar 

That stood by the dark graveside: 
‘Never, ah never while I live 

Shall I woo another bride!’ 


No peace he got, King Ragnar, 
Neither by night nor day; 

He bade them build hima gallant ship 
To sail so faraway. 


Now certain swains that bread should 
bake 

Went riding here and there, 

Tillthey met witha wight that Hakihight, 

And he had a daughter fair. 


Right swiftly did those swains return 
(Small was their work, I ween!): 
‘Behold, we have found a maiden fair 
Whose like was never seen. 


‘Behold, we have met with a maiden, 
Both joyous and wise is she; 

Had Tora the Queen been like her, 
Like Tora that maid would be!’ 


Up and spake King Ragnar, 

And answered those swains so free: 
‘Little reck I of her beauty, 

Tho’ beauteous she well may be! 
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‘Bid ye that maid come hither 73 
With a young swain by her side, 

Aswain that yet no swain may be, 

And thus come boun to bide. 


‘Bid ye that maid come hither 14 
Allina garb of pride, 

A garb that yet no garb may be, 

And thus come boun to bide!’ 


Andnowthoseswainsthat bakethebread 75 

Go riding here and there, 

Till they meet with the wight that Haki 
hight, 

Who hath a daughter fair. 


‘Our king doth bid the maiden come 76 
With a young swain by her side, 

A swain that never aswain may be, 

And thus come boun to bide. 


‘Our King doth bidthemaidencome = 77 
Allina garb of pride, 

And yet that garb no garb must be, 

And thus come boun to bide.’ 


Her locks of gold the maid did fold 78 
Her body white around, 

And, all for a swain to run beside, 

She called her faithful hound. 
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She went her way where the good ship lay 
Down by the salt sea-shore; 

And the Serpent-sign within her eyne 
Was the same that Sigurd bore. 


Up and spake King Ragnar 
Awordso blithe and free: 

“Thy father’s name, thou maiden, 
I fain would ask of thee.’ 


‘HakiI call my father, 

& Kraka he calleth me; 

To ward the goats beside the way 
My daily toil must be.’ 


Silken sark & scarlet robe 

Allina pile he pressed: 

“Now take them, Kraka, thou churl’s 
daughter, 

& wear them as likes thee best!’ 


Scarlet robe & silken shoon 

He rolleth all in haste: 

‘Now take them, Kraka, thou churl’s 
daughter, 

& bear them as best thou mayest!’ 


Silken sark & scarlet robe 

In wrath she cast away: 

“More wont am I the goats to ward 
Than walk in garments gay!’ 
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Oh fair, so fair her golden hair, 85 
& light her dancing tread! 

King Ragnar’s cheek grew white & wan, 

& then again grew red. 


‘No churl, no churl was sire o’ thine, 86 
Whate’er thy tale, Itrow! 

That thou art come of high degree 

Is told by blee & brow.’ 


_ Again he spake, King Ragnar: 87 
‘Now fear nor ban nor blame, 

But speak thou sooth, fair maiden, 

& name thy father’s name.’ 


“My sire was Sigurd the Valiant 88 
That slew the Worm langsyne; 

Queen Brynhild she that bore me, 

And Aslanameo’ mine.’ 


Downcamethechurltothesea-shore, 89 
& cried both loud & long: 

“Behold, ye have seized on my daughter, 

& dorie me right grievous wrong!’ 


Oh, they’ve lifted her high on the gallant 90 
ship, 

Queen of those Sea-kings bold, 

& they’ve given the churl, his grief to 
’suage, 

Great store of the red, red gold. 
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91 The maiden sat on the high-seat, 
& the King his swains among; 
Buttheend ofthetalehathne’er been told, 
& so I cease my song. 
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ORNAGEST’S THATTR (episode) is found, 

not in Heimskringla, but in the Long Saga of 
Olaf Tryggvason (Flateyjar Bok, and Codex Arn. 
Magn.), and exists independently in a fifteenth-cen- 
tury paper MS. 

This Thattr (fourteenth century) shows the true 
and inimitable Northern blend of realism, legend, and 
fairy-story. The mysterious, high-bred old man, who 
attives at the court of Trondhjem, and accepts bap- 
tism as a condition of entering the Household, is as 
living a character as King Olaf himself. With his re- 
collections of Sigurd—elicited by a wager, not the 
ridiculous Oxen business—we enter the region of 
legend; and that of Folk-tale with the account of the 
three Norns who attended his birth, and the candle 
with which his life was bound up. Nornagest is the 
Norse Meleager, plus some affinity with Ogier le 
Danois. 

Why the scene of his death (Trondhjem in the 
Thattr) should be transferred by the Ballad to ‘Frank- 
land,’ was best known to the minstrel, though perhaps 
Faroése ship-mania was partly responsible. The div- 
ing (v. 41) implies that the object containing the vital 
essence had been sunk in the water for the sake of 
security. (See Frazer’s “Golden Bough’ for practices 
associated with the Separable Soul.) 

This home-spun Ballad has been, to my mind, un- 
justly decried. Some rather wistful charm clings to 
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the affectionate picture of Sigurd and his companions, 
while the repetitions of phrase and rhyme graphically 
suggest the garrulity of an Agéd Carle. 

Hoegni’s foulness of face (v. 15), which seems to 
have been traditional, is mentioned more than once in 
Nibelungenlied. 


BURDEN 


OOD rede indeed dost thou need in 
in peril: 
When aswain doeth so. 


THE RIME of NORNAGEST 


F Nornagest the tale is told, I 
Good rede indeed dost thou need in 
peril— 
Comrade he of warriors bold, 
—Whenaswain doeth so. 


Oxen twelve in the mart they buy, 2 
& lead them up to the castle high. 


The King was fain those beasts to fell, 3 
With sucha fighter the work went well. 


So mightily did the monarch hew 4 
That the blood drove out of the wound 
like dew. 


Straight those oxen dead did fall, 5 
& the axe stuck fast in the wooden stall. 


All men praised that stroke so true, 6 
Which drove the blood from the wound 
like dew. 


An ancient carle he joined the train, 7 
Who steadied his steps on crutches twain. 


Up spake the King so blithe & free: 8 
“And hast thou no word of praise for me?” 


SIGURD THE DRAGON-SLAYER 


“Thy stroke was worthy a warrior, 
But a stronger knew J in days of yore. 


‘Hast heard of Sigurd the Bold, I wis; 
Never was prowess like to his! 


‘The world was shaken with the wonder 
When Sigurd hewed the Worm asunder.’ 


‘Now tell thy tale of that valia... swain, 
Whose like will never be seen again!’ 


‘Oh deeds of Sigurd did I behold 
Whereof the like hath ne’er been told. 


‘Allearth was shaken, upper & under, 
When Sigurd hewed the Worm asunder. 


‘Hogni was a warrior free, 
Foul of face as man might be; 


‘Gunnar, like to Gjuki’s Queen, 
Was strong & bold & blithe of mien, 


‘Strong & bold & blithe of mien, 
Not soon will his like in land be seen! 


‘A peaceful dwelling had father mine, 
With store of steeds & store of kine. 


‘T warded our steeds ’neath greenwood 
tree, 
& I saw in saddle those warriors three, 
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‘Gunnar & Hogni & Sigurd swain, 
Whose like will never be seen again. 


‘Home they fared to house & hold, 
Gunnar & Hogni & Sigurd bold, 


‘And they leapt a dyke the mires among; 
Tsaw it all when these eyes were young. 


“Gunnar’s steed leapt far & wide, 
Well could Gunnar joust & ride! 


“Hogni’s steed leapt lightly then, 
But Grane fell in the miry fen. 


“Yea, last of all leapt Sigurd’s steed, 
Ever was wont to be good at need, 


“Yet Grane in the fen stuck fast, 
& his saddle-girth asunder brast. 


‘Straight from saddle sprang they down, 
Allto save the steed were boun; 


‘Gunnar & Hogni & Sigurd swain 
Tugged at Grane’s bridle-rein. 


‘Oft have I ridden this road aright, 
Both by day & darksome night! 


‘“Gestur, thy service I desire 
To cleanse my steed from mud & mire. 
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*Thebucklethat brastwhenI wasthrown, 
I'll give thee, Gestur, for thine own.’ 


‘Down to a river did we ride, 
Where never a man was seen beside. 


‘I washed his croup & breast-plate there, 
His houghs & hoofs, till all was fair. 


‘I cleansed him all from mud & mire, 
& Sigurd took meas his Squire. 


‘We rode to Favni’s lair eftsoon, 
Where gold shone bright as sun at noon. 


‘A hair I took from that steed so free, 
White as silver, & fair to see. 


‘A hair I took from that steed so true, 
Which measured a fathom & more there- 
to. 


“Widehavel wandered this worldaround, 
Yet my light & life I ne’er have found!’ 


A ship did the King on that carle bestow, 
& told him the way that he must go. 


‘In Frankland is a water wide, 
Thy light & life are there beside.’ 


Deep he dived, that courteous wight, 
Or ever he found the matchless light. 
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By Koérnar the Priest washesained & — 42 
signed, 
& he lived his life while the fair light 
shined. 


But when the light toanend wasbrent, 43 
His life & living alike were spent. 
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HE story of Asla (Aslaug) is really a widely- 
spread folk-tale which has crept into Volsunga 
Saga (52), and linked itself with the main legend. (Bal- 
lads on the same folk-theme are found in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Ireland, and the Slav countries.) The 
legend has localized itself (amongst other places) at 
Spangarheid in Norway. Torfceus, visiting the place 
in 1664, met with an old woman who claimed to be a 
descendant of Asla, and a visitor some fifty years later 
had a similar experience. 
But for its association with the Sigurd-Cycle, the 
Ballad,a mere fragment, would have little significance. 


BURDEN 


-DANCING, 
All men shall marvel, 
So featly I foot it on the floor a-dancing! 
E’en might I lose my life among ye, 
All men should marvel. 
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OWN by the river Gestur hied, 
& he found a harp that lay beside. 


Gestur bound him a burden sore, 
The harp on his back away he bore. 


Gestur into a garth has gone, 
To speak with the goodwife, a childless 


crone. 


‘Bide, bide, ’tis eventide, 
Till Haki comes home from greenwood 
wide!’ 


Right willing, I ween, was he to bide; 
The harp he set by the warm fireside. 


Thus Gestur abode with that evil dame 
Till Haki home from the greenwood 
came. 


Up spake the woman to the wight: 
“Gestur shalt slay this self-same night!’ 


“Who slayeth a sackless man doth ill, 
No cause is mine his blood to spill.’ 


“And wilt thou not his slayer be, 
Pll take him to husband in place o’ thee!” 
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The churl hath ta’en his hunting-knife, 
& swiftly ended Gestur’s life. 


Thus Haki sackless blood did spill, 
But twas the woman whose rede was ill. 


They broke his harp when he was dead, 


& therein found a maiden in scarlet red. 


‘Now thou shalt dwell in dule & pine, 
& Pll call thee Kraka, daughter mine.’ 


‘Well may I dwellin dule & pine, 
But Iam not Kraka, daughter thine!’ 


‘Now thou shalt dwell in cark & care, 
& alegless bairnie shalt thou bear.’ 


‘What tho’ I dwellin cark & care, 
A legless bairnie I will not bear!’ 


King Ragnar sailed in o’er the salt sea- 
foam, 

& his swains they hied them to Haki’s 
home. 


Bright & blue the billows break, 
Whiletheswains goin with bread to bake. 


In came a maiden; with scorn she turned; 
They stared on her till the bread was 
burned. 
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With acask the carline covered herin: 20 
‘Sit there, Kraka, & hold thy din!’ 


Forth from the cask didthe maiden win: 21 
‘Shame fall on her, would sit therein!’ 


The carline lifted her hand to smite, 22 
& the blood ran down on her bosom 
white. 


‘Thou crabbed old crone, art not afraid 23 
To smite on the face so fair a maid?’ 


‘Oh fairer far was I than she! 24 
Man’s slaughter & murder were done for 


me.’ 


A knife they took, those bakets bold, 25 
& cut a hair from her locks of gold. 


Allina clout they wrap the hair, 26 
& down to the shore in haste they fare. 


Up spake the King in angry mood: 27 
‘Now wherefore, knaves, have ye marred 


our food?’ 


‘Oh in came a maiden so white & sored, 28 
Westared on her till we burned the bread. 


‘No such maiden e’er was seen, 29 
Fairer to look on than Tora the Queen.’ 
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‘Now, tell ye this tale in mockery, 
Yeall shall hang on the gallows-tree! 


“Tellye this tale in despite & sport, 
Your shrift, ye swains, shall be wondrous 
short!’ 


Swiftly those swains the clout unfold, 
Wherein lay the maiden’s hair of gold. 


‘Now beat to the maiden these words 
from me: 
Ragnar the King would speak with thee!’ 


Unto the maiden those words they bring: 


“Haste thee & hie thee to Ragnar the 
King!’ 


Asla down thro’ greenwood hied, 
& called on het hound to tun beside, 


Asla hied her to salt sea-shore, 
& sent on her hound to run before. 
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HE minor Faroése ballads, with Sigurd as hero 

of various fairy-tale adventures, are of no special 
importance. The following extract from “Dverga- 
moy’ (I), which is the best, gives a taste of their 
quality. 


BURDEN 


RANE bote the golden hoard, 
Wroth did Sigurd swing his sword, 
There he slew the Dragon grim, 
Wroth did Sigurd swing his sword. 


DWARFIE MAIDEN, I 


HAVE heard a tale of the olden time 
(The eagle flieth with speed), 
A song that is sung of Sigurd the young, 
& of his first great deed. 


Up spake Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
Where in the hall he stood: 

‘Now will I forth to chase the deer 
That dwell inthe Dwarfie’s wood." 


Up spake good King Hjalprek, 

& to those words replied: 

‘Beware the glamour of Dwarfie-folk, 
That far in the fells abide!’ 


But Sigurd sprang on Grane’s back, 

& slackened his bridle-rein, 

& swift as a ship runs down the stream 
He went the woods to gain. 


Sigurd he rode from red of dawn 
Til fall of the gloaming grey, 
And darker grew the greenwood 
The further he fareda way. 


To & fro rode Sigurd; 

The frost was on his helm, 

White the rime bestrewed the ground 
In the Dwarfie’s realm. 


SIGURD THE DRAGON-SLAYER 
Three days & nights rode Sigurd, 
Till on the third at e’en 
Gold he saw amid the mirk, 

Like the sun its sheen. 


Oh, there in glade stood the Dwarfie- 
maid, 

That was both fair & young; 

Her arms were ringed with the red, red 
gold, 

& pearls from her kirtle hung. 


To Sigurd she went, the Dwarfie-maid, 
(So told they the tale langsyne); 

& sweet was the kiss of her mouth, I wis, 
As tho’ it were wet with wine. 


He followed her up to Hindarfell, 
(This I tell ye true) 

The storm was up on Hindarfell, 
& wild was the wind that blew. 


He followed her up from darksome dell, 

Along & a weary way, 

But when they set foot on the mountain- 
to 

All was as bright as day. 


When they set foot on the mountain-top, 
(Thus is the story told) 

The flames roared up to heaven on high, 
& shone like the red, red gold. 
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“Now seest thou not the castle fair 
With the gold laid over all? 

Dread thou the ire of my Dwarfie sire 
That ruleth house & hall! 


“He knows thee, Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
That thou art a warrior tried; 

He'll bid thee into his smithy foul 

To prove thy power & pride. 


“Now harken, Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
& heed not his command, 

For an thou enter his smithy foul 
Thou’lt wane like a waxen brand!’ 


In rage & ire came the Dwarfie sire, 
& thus did the Dwarfie say: 
“Where is the mighty man-at-arms 
Should hither come this day?’ 


Long did Sigurd hold his peace, 
& thus he spake anon: 

“The name whereby men nameme 
Is Sigurd, Sigmund’s son.’ 


*& art thou Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
Then art thou a watrior tried; 
Come thou into my smithy swart 
To prove thy power & pridel’ 
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“Weary am I, & faint am], 
Waesome is my mood; 

Long have I wandered a weary way, 
Lost in the Dwarfies’ wood. 


‘Now forge for mea byrnie blue 
That never a sword shall bite, 
Now forge for mea helm thereto, 
But & a brand so bright!’ 


Oh, many an hour in the maiden’s bower 
They watched beneath the moon, 

& they heard the ring of the smithying, 
& many a chanted rune. 


In mickle ire came the Dwarfie sire, 
Bearing a byrnie bright: 

‘Now take it, Sigurd Sigmundarson, 
& see ifa sword will bite!’ 


Now Sigurd donned the byrnie blue 
Was forged with toil & pain; 

Many a mighty weapon-stroke 

The Dwarf laid on, in vain. 


Sigurd he stood in the brynie blue, 
Holding his sword in hand: 

‘Now by thine aid, thou Dwarfie maid, 
Pll home to Hjalprek’s land!’ 
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‘And mindest thou nothowIledthee 25 
home 
Thro’ Dwarfie wood & wold? 
Then why wouldst thou leave me here 
forlorn, 
& fare to Hjalprek’s hold’ 


*The warriors bold in the Budlung’s hold 26 
Must dree both dule & pain, 

For that they know not the hiding-place 

Of Sigurd Favnirsbane.’ 


She followed him far along the way 27 
To bid farewell once more: 

‘May ill-luck ever behind thee stay, 

& good-luck go before!” 
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PART I 


DANISH BALLADS OF SIGURD 


KINSHIP’S VENGEANCE 


WO versions of this ballad are given in Dg. F., 

together with A. S. Vedel’s recension, here trans- 
lated. Grundtvig mentions receiving three versions 
from the Faroés, which, he says, presented nothing 
otiginal. The versions he gives differ only in minor 
details, of which the most significant are the names of 
hero and heroine. Seni/d harks back to Signi/d; but 
Ellin (A version) is, needless to say, from the common 
stock of balladry, whilst neither Lezno (B) nor Lovmar 
smack of the original source. W. Grimm! was the first 
to see through the medieval disguise, and point out 
the heroine’s true ancestress in the avenging Khriem- 
hild. 

In savagery, in terseness, and in dramatic effect, 
this Ballad bears comparison with the celebrated 
Hlavnesverdet. Diction and metre are effective through 
their very simplicity, suggestive of a nursery-rhyme 
such as an Ogress might sing to her children. The 
dialogue is admirable; while the incidents of Sir Lov- 
mar’s grisly laughter, and Senild’s sewing of the 
grave-clothes, are equal to anything in the Danish 
Ballad-world. 


1 *Altdanische Heldenlieder,Balladen, und Romanzen’(Hei- 
delberg, 1811), p. 528. 
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ROUD Senild’s kinsmen did all 
agree 
To wed her away ina far countrie. 
(She wept such woeful tears.) 


They sent her to a far-off land, 
To her father’s slayer they gave her hand. 


Till eight long years were tined & told, 
Proud Senild saw not her brethren bold. 


Wine she blended for festival, 
& bade her brethren home to hall. 


Sit Lovmar laughed with hearty cheer 
As he ne’er had laughed for many a year. 


To the loft proud Senild hied, 
& looked forth far & wide. 


Proud Senild fromthe tower looked forth 
Till her brethren’s voices she heard in the 
garth. 


‘What if, my lord, it should befall 

That my brethren seven came home to 
hall?’ 

‘So would I deal with brethren thine 

As tho’ they were all dear sons 0’ mine.’ 
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She seated her brethren at the board, 
& wine from a costly cup she poured. 


She plied Sir Lovmar with wine so clear, 
But milk she gave to her brethren dear. 


He feigned to drink when his cup she 
filled, 
But ever in secret the wine he spilled. 


Their bed she made on the stone-paved 
floor; 

She willed them to wake till the night was 
o'er 


When first proud Senild slumbered & 
slept, 
Forth from her arms Sit Lovmar crept. 


To her brethren’s bed has Sir Lovmar 
gone, 
& he’s slain the seven by one & by one. 


He caught ina cup their red, red gore, 
& the goblet to Senild’s bower he bore. 


He bore the goblet to Senild’s bed, 
& her cheeks grew white that erst were 
red. 


“Dear my lord, now tell me aright, 
Where hast thou been in the mirk mid- 
night?’ 
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‘Forth to the heath I hied 19 
To hear my hawks that cried.’ 


‘Hast tarried long with those hawkso’ — 20 
thine— 
May God the Lord keep brethren mine!’ 


‘Drink now, drink now, thou sister good, 21 
Drink of thy brethren’s red hearts’-blood!’ 


*That thirst, methinks, were wondrous 22 
sore, 

Should tempt me to drink of my breth- 
ren’s gore] 


‘Oh come to thy bed, sweet lord, again, 25 
Little reck I of my brethren’s bane.’ 


Now eight long years did fade & flee, 24 
& Sit Lovmar was fain his sons to see. 


He bade her make ready both wine & 25 
mead, 
& he sent for his sons to come with speed. 


‘Proud Senild, what anitshouldbefall 2 
That my seven sons came home to hall?’ 


a 


‘So would I deal with those sons 0’ thine 27 
As tho’ they were all dear brethren mine.’ 


She set his sons at the board to sup, 28 
& wine she poured from a costly cup. 
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Deep did Sit Lovmar drink that e’en, 
Little he warded his life, I ween! 


The down for their bedding did Senild 
take, 
She willed them to sleep, & not to wake. 


Bolsters of blue on the bed laid she, 
& sleep-runes she wrote where none 
might see. 


When first Sir Lovmar slumbered & 
slept, 
Forth from his arms proud Senild crept. 


To the bed of his sons has proud Senild 
gone, 
& she’s slain the seven by one & by one. 


She caught in a cup their blood so red, 
& the goblet she bore to Sir Lovmar’s 
bed. 


“Drink now, drink now, thou father good, 
Pledge thou thy wife in thy children’s 
blood!’ 


‘Sore indeed were the thirst, I wis, 
Should tempt me to drink such a draught 
as this!” 


Sir Lovmar was fain of his biting brand, 
But Senild had bound him both foot & 
hand. 
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“Hold in, proud Senild, & spare thou me! 38 
Never will I do wrong by thee.’ 


‘Of yore thou didst me wrong enow 39 
Whenthouslewest my father dear, Itrow. 


‘Wrong enow didstthoudomeofold, 40 


When thou slewest my seven brethren 
bold. 


‘Be sute that I will deal with thee 41 
As thou hast dealt with the dead & me!’ 


She seized him by his golden hair, 42 
She slew Sit Lovmar & did not spare. 


Up spake the babe in cradle lay: 43 
“Vengeance I’]] have for thy deed this 
day!’ 
So hard on the cradle her foot she set 44 
‘That her heel in the bairnie’s blood was 
wet. 


“Thou that art come of thy father’s blood, 45 
Ill wouldst thou do me, & never good.’ 


She watched till morning light 46 
A-sewing their shrouds so white. 


‘Man for man haveI shent & slain; 47 
Pll home to my father’s land again.” 
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S ‘Kinship’s Vengeance’ follows the Northern 

tradition, so ‘Grimild’s Revenge’ follows the 
German—is based, that is to say, on the popular songs 
which formed the foundation for the ‘Niebelungen 
Lied.’ That these were familiar in Denmark during, 
and doubtless long before, the life-time of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who wrote between 1170-1202, appears from 
his story (“Gesta Danorum,’ Bk. XII) of Knud La- 
vard, to whom a minstrel conveyed warning of 
treachery by singing the ‘well-known’ song of Krim- 
hild’s vengeance on her brethren.1 (Hungarian Bal- 
lads on the same theme are mentioned by a twelfth- 
century Hungarian historian.) 

I have translated A. S. Vedel’s recension of two 
earlier MSS., because, taken as a whole, it combines 
the best features of both; though it is difficult to 
imagine why he omits the Dream of Hogen’s mother, 
whence, in Version A, she draws the significant moral 
‘Thy sister will betray thee.’ (The warning in B is 
merely general, of ‘scathe for many men.’) In matters 
of restoration, however, Vedel, like Walter Scott and 
some others, had an elastic conscience; and, being ap- 
parently much intrigued by the ‘Hvenske Chronicle’ 
—a tifacimento of popular German legends—he al- 

1 A twelfth-century Latin life of Knud gives a different ver- 
sion of the story, the warning being conveyed by allusion to a 
parricide (unnamed). v. ‘Abhandlung der Konigliche Gesell- 


schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1860,’ Vol. VIII, 
Hiso, Phil. Klasse, p. 30. 
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teted hedenske to Fivenske throughout, and localized 
the story on the Island of Hveen. The detailed account 
of his methods, as of the ‘Chronicle’ itself, should be 
studied in Dg. F, Vol. I. 

Far from brilliant, poetically speaking, this Ballad 
affords much fine confused illustration of popular 
medieval dealing with Heroes, Folkvor Spillemand, 
for instance. 

Folkvor Spillemand (possibly Volkér d’Alzei, a 
Burgundian court-minstrel, whose coat-of-arms bore 
a ‘viol’) plays a conspicuous part both in the Didrik 
Cycle and in the Niebelungen Lied. Compare with v. 
328 


‘Volker the battle-eager from his place at the table 
sprang; 

His viol-bow was his war-glaive, and loud in the 
hands it rang 

Of that valiant minstrel of Gunther... .? 


Also: 


“Ha, how were the helmets cloven by the arm of Vol- 
ker the Strong! 

To the clash of that deadly music King Gunther 
turned him about: 

Hear’st thou the tunes, oh Hagen, that Volker beat- 
eth out 

On the heads ofthe Huns?... 


Hogen in version A represents himself as having 
fought before Troy—a performance which shames 


1 Seej however; H. Lich, p.78- 
2°The Lay of the Niblung Men,’ trans. by Arthur S. Way, 
D.Litt. (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1911), p. 269. 
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George IV’s conviction that he had taken part in the 
battle of Waterloo. Yet, as Professor Arthur G. Bro- 
deur has kindly pointed out, Ekkehard, in his ‘Wal- 
tharius,’ refers to Hogen as ‘of Trojan seed’; while 
Holz thinks that the epithet “Van Tronje,’ applied to 
Hagen in N.L., is a confused reminiscence of a tradi- 
tion associating him with Troy—or New Troy 
(Hirchheim).1 

On the delicate question as to how far “Grimild’s 
Revenge’ may be indebted to the Faroése ‘Hogni’ 
Ballad, or vice versa, each student can form his own 
opinion. Ditect borrowing, on one side or the other, 
there may have been—must have been, in the case of 
the ‘Mermaid’ verses. But when we come to the 
Storm, so full in the Faroése version of vivid sea- 
faring detail, so amateutish and commonplace in the 
Danish, let us remember that the Ballad convention 
was a ready-made garment; and that, given certain 
traditional incidents, together with the exigencies of 
metre and rhyme in two languages closely allied, a 
certain superficial resemblance is more easily ac- 
counted for than so marked a difference in workman- 
ship. Each minstrel, I would submit, took his storm 
and worked it out independently. 
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T was proud Dame Grimild, 

Bade blend the foaming mead, 
& she’s sent to the knights of every land, 
& bidden them come with speed. 


She’s bidden them come, & tarry not 
For truce nor yet for strife; 

& therefore young Hero Hogen 
Must needs lay down his life. 


It was Hero Hogen 

Fared forth along the strand, 
& there he met the Ferryman 
Allon the snow-white strand. 


‘All hail to thee, thou Ferryman! 
Now row meo’er the sound, 

& I will give thee this golden ring, 
Weigheth full fifteen pound.’ 


‘I will not ferry thee o’er the sound 
For all thy gold so red, 

For, an thou come to Hvenild’s land, 
Shalt thou be stricken dead.’ 


It was Hero Hogen 

That drew his sword amain, 

It was the caitiff Ferryman 
Whose neck he hewed in twain. 
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The golden ring from his arm he’s given 


Unto the weeping wife: 


‘Now take in friendship this gift from me 


All for thy husband’s life.’ 


It was Hero Hogen 

Fared forth along the strand, 
& there he met a Mermaiden 
Allon the snow-white sand. 


‘All hail, thou merry Mermaiden, 
Well-learned in secret lore! 

AnI go forth to Hvenild’s land, 
Shall J return once more?’ 


‘Full many a castle fair hast thou, 
& store of gold so red, 

But, an thou goto Hvenild’s land, 
Shalt thou be stricken dead!” 


It was Hero Hogen 

That drew his sword amain, 

Tt was the beldame Mermaid 
Whose neck he hewed in twain. 


The bloody head he’s taken, 
& hurled forth into the sound; 
The corse he cast thereafter, 
& both sank down to ground. 


Sit Grimmer & Sit Germer 
They push away from shore; 
Wild the storm-wind waxes, 
& loud the billows roar. 
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Wild the storm-wind waxes, 14 
& loud the billows thunder; 

The oats of iron in Hogen’s hand 

Werte reft & riven asunder. 


The oats were riven asunder 15 
In Hero Hogen’s hand, 

But with their gilded shield-rims 

They steered the ship to land. 


Now when to shore they came once more 16 
They scoured their brands so bright; 

& there stood a stately maiden 

That looked upon the sight. 


O slim and small her body 17 
As lily-wand to see, 

And ever the gait of her going 

Was a maiden’s fair and free. 


And when they came to Norberg 18 
They stood the hold before: 

“Where is the courteous porter 

Should ope for us the door?” 


“Now here am I, the porter 19 
Keeps watch & ward so true; 

Fain wouldI do thine errand 

AnI thine errand knew.’ 


°o 


‘Oh we ate come hither from Tyde-land 2 
(Soothly I speak with thee), 

Dame Grimild is our sister dear, 

& brethren twain are we.’ 
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In went that courteous porter 

& stood beside the board; 

Both swift & free of tongue was he, 
& well could choose his word. 


‘Hither ate come to the castle 
Two well-born knights & bold; 
The one doth bear a viol, 

And onea helm of gold. 


“Yet he beareth not the viol 

To win him gold & fee; 

What realm so e’er they come from, 
They are of high degree.’ 


It was proud Dame Grimild 
Wrapped her in cloak of vair 
& went into the castle-garth 
To greet her brethren there. 


‘Come in, come in, my brethren, 
& drink the wine so red! 

& silken sheets, an ye would rest, 
My maidens all shall spread.’ 


It was proud Dame Grimild 
Wrapped her in cloak of pall, 

& went to the stone-built fortress 
To seek her kempés all. 


‘So here ye sit, my kempés, 

& drink the blood-red wine! 
Now who will Hero Hogen slay, 
Brother most dear 0’ mine? 
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“Whoso slays Hero Hogen 
Rich guerdon he shall gain, 
For he shall spend my ruddy gold, 
& o’er my castles reign.’ 


Up & spake a warrior, 

Chief in his own countrie: 

‘Behold the hand shall wield the brand, 
& win this prize of thee! 


‘Mine own right hand shall wield the 
brand 

That strikes the Hero dead; 

Then willI rule thy castles, 

& spend thy gold so red.’ 


Up spake Polkvor Fiddleman, 
And shook his iron-shod spear: 
“Be sure that I will mark thee well 
Or ever thou go from here!’ 


The first stroke Folkvor struck in fight 
Laid fifteen warriors low: 

‘Ha, ha, thou Folkvor Fiddleman, 
Well wags thy fiddle-bow!’ 


And now, so Hogen willed it, 
The hides they spread in hall, 
And who but Hero Hogen 
Was first thereon to fall? 


It was Hero Hogen 

That fain would stand and fight: 
‘Forget not, [lero [logen, 

The pledge that thou didst plight! 
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‘Bethink thee, Hero Hogen, 

Nor let thy vow be vain, 

If thou shouldst fall to field in fight, 
Thou wouldst not rise again.’ 


So true was Hero Hogen, 
Forsworn that ne’et would be, 
That there he got his death-wound, 
Kneeling upon his knee. 


Three champions keen he slew, I ween, 
Or ever his arm did tire; 
Then ’neath the sea-girt rock he sought 
The Treasure of his sire. 


& even in his dying hour, 

That maiden fair he won 

Whom men called haughty Hvenild, 
& gat with herason. 


Rancke so hight that warrior, 
Avenged his father bold, 

For Grimild pined for lack of bread 
Beside the Niflungs’ gold. 


In Bern, a town of Lombardy, 
Long time did Rancke dwell 

With many another Danish knight, 
& proved his manhood well. 


But his mother abode in the wave-beat 
isle 

That beareth for aye her name; 

And long will knights & nobles all 

Discourse of Hvenild’s fame. 
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OUND in two sixteenth-century MSS., of which 

Vedel’s version is an amalgam. A Swedish MS., 
dating from the early eighteenth century, omits most 
of the salient features—Sigurd’s farewell to his mo- 
ther, his wild ride, and the leap over the castle turret. 
The hero’s name is Sibol; he serves eight years for the 
King’s daughter, and inherits the kingdom. 

Rough, far from distinguished, this Ballad seems, 
at first sight, a mere reductio ad absurdum of the original 
Legend. Such as it is, however, it smacks strongly of 
the North—Szvord is a Norse, not a German, form of 
Sigurd; in the abrupt reference to the stepfather (a libel 
on‘good King Hjalprek) we have probably a confused 
reminiscence of Regin; the steed is the mother’s gift; 
and the visit to the uncle recalls the meeting with Gri- 
pir. It is curious, moreover, to find Gram (Grane) 
associated with flame, though the flame is dissociated 
from the marvellous leap. Here is a confusion in name: 
Gram, hete applied to the steed, is really the name of 
Sigurd’s sword. Unlike France, Germany, and the 
Faroés, Denmark had little taste for epic, ballad-cycle, 
ot family chronicle. Her minstrels contented them- 
selves with selections from the old sources, sometimes 
single episodes torn from their context, with a reck- 
less disregard for both context and proper names. 
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OW Sivord slew his stepsire 
That worked his mother woe, 
& then to seek his fortune 
To Court he fain would go. 
(Oh Gram he paced so proudly under 
Sigurd.) 


Sivord before his mother stood 

With his good sword by his side: 

“To Court would I fare, my mother dear, 
Had Ia steed to ride.’ 


‘Oh Gram is the name of the noblest steed 

That Middle Earth has known, 

& wouldst thou indeed thine errand 
speed, 

Then Gram shall be thine own.’ 


Forth did they lead that noble steed; 
In furious wrath he came, 

His eyes shone bright as morning star, 
& from his bit sprang flame. 


But still as stone stood the courser proud 
That would bear no varlet’s hand, 

When Sivord doffed his gauntlets both 
& drew the saddle-band. 
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He bound on his helm of burning 
gold, 

& mounted that steed of pride; 

With many a tear his mother dear 

Went softly by his side. 


With many a tear his mother dear 
Followed him o’er the wold: 

“Take heed, take heed of thy furious steed, 
Use not thy spurs of gold!’ 


‘Now mother mine, cease dule & pine, 
Let all your weeping be! 

No warrior wight in all the world 

Can back this steed but me.’ 


Sivord he shook his bridle-rein, 

& struck with his spurs eftsoon; 

Thrice sank the sun whilst Gram sped on 
& thrice uprose the moon. 


Thrice sank the sun, thrice rose the moon, 
Ere yet that ride was o’er, 

& the swain in saddle sat firm & fast 
Tho’ his boots were filled with gore. 


Then to the kingly hold they came 
Whose strength no tongue can tell; 
The doors with iron were bolted fast, 
The gates were guarded well. 
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The King he stood on lofty tower, 12 
& looked forth far & wide; 

‘Behold, I see a madman come, 

But well can the madman ride! 


‘For either I see some witless wight 13 
That well can back a steed, 

Or Sivord it is, my sistet’s son, 

From foughten field doth speed.’ 


Now the bit took Gram his teeth be- 14 
tween, 

& leapt the turret high, 

In garth he stood with his rider good 

Ere man could blink an eye. 


Full many a maiden’s rosy cheek 15 
Grew pale & wan for fear, 

But blithely went the King to greet 

The son of his sister dear. 


“Take heed, take heed, my merry menall, 16 
That ye show our guest no scorn, 

Fora knight like Sivord Snarensvend 

Was never of woman born!’ 
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IVEN as No. IV in Tragica (1657), which ver- 
sion is an amalgam from earlier MSS. Version E 
in Dg. F is interesting as having been preserved (in 
Danish) among the Faroés. That the Ballad owes 
mote to Northern influence than to German is ap- 
parent in the Northern form (Sivord) of Sigurd’s name; 
in the reference to Sigurd’s steed; in the association of 
Brynhild with the Hill of Glass (Hildar-howe), rather 
than with a castle; and in the outdoor locality of the 
Flyting, placed by the German legends within four 
walls. The name of Haagen, true, has crept in from the 
German, but its bearer is obviously King Gunnat in 
disguise. The borrowing of the sword, and the locali- 
ty of the murder, neither in the wood, nor in Signild’s 
(Gudrun’s) bower, ate features peculiar to this Ballad, 
as is the slaying of Brynhild. The name of the sword 
Adelring, however, obviously derives from that of the 
Nagelring borne by Dietrich of Bern. Szgni/d for Gud- 
run harks back to the Szgny of V.S., and to the Val- 
kyrie Szgrdrifa, the supernatural aspect of Brynhild; 
but Szgni/d in this type of ballad (like Kérstin of the 
love-ballads) must be regarded as a generic name fora 
special type of heroine.* 
Here we have a beautiful, highly artistic echo of 
‘old, unhappy, far-off things.’ Though the wistful 
metre of Aage og E/se seems ill-suited to the grim story, 


LE. von det Recke, ‘Danmarks Fornviser’ (Copenhagen, 
1927), Vol. 1, p. 53. 
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yet it is admirably handled. The narrative marches 
well, and the pathos is not unduly stressed. ‘The emo- 
tional tone, however, implicit in the very form of the 
vetse, is so far removed, not only from that of the 
Lays, but from that of the Faroése cycle, as to suggest 
rather the Victorian harp of Tennyson than the harp 
of the Skalds. 


SIVORD AND BRYNHILD 


GALLANT steed had Sivord 1 
In days of yore; 

Bright Brynhild from the Hill of Glass 

By light of day he bore. 

(Oh, the King’s children o’ Denmark!) 


But the hand of haughty Brynhild 
That knew not fear, 

He gave to Hero Haagen, 

His weapon-brother dear. 


It was Sivord Snarensvend 3 
Rode up by land & lea; 

He wedded stately Signild, 

So fair was she. 


Signild & proud Brynhild 4 
Forth did they fare, 

Down to the stream, to wash 

Their silken garments there. 


“Lithe & listen, Signild, s 
Sweet sister mine! 

Whence came the ring of gold 

Doth on thy finger shine?” 
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“The ring of gold that shineth 
Upon my finger small, 

I got from Sivord Snarensvend, 
Bravest ofall. 


“That golden ring he gave me 
Inlover’s mood, 

But thee he gave to Haagen 
In weapon-brotherhood!’ 


It was haughty Brynhild 

That self-same hour, 

Who laid her down & sickened 
For sorrow in her bower. 


It was Hero Haagen 
Asked once & yet again, 
Ifaught in all the world 
Could ease her of her pain. 


‘Nay, nought in all the world 
Can ease me of my pain, 

Save only the red heart’s blood 
Of Sivord Snarensvend! 


“My hurt shall ne’er be healéd 
By sea nor by land, 

Till the gory head of Sivord 
Thold in my hand.’ 


‘How shall I win his head 
In foray or fight? 

No sword in all the world 
Upon his skin will bite. 
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‘No swotd of earthly forging 
Will bite upon his skin, 

Save his own good bladealone, 
& that I may not win.’ 


‘Now haste, seek thou Sivord 
Ere the dawn break, 

& bid him lend his brand 

For honout’s sake! 


‘Go beg of him the brand 
All for thy fame; 

Say thou art sworn to fight 
In thy fair lady’s name.’ 


It was Hero Haagen 

That straight to Sigurd came, 
& begged his goodly brand 
All for his lady’s fame. 


‘& hast thou my goodly sword, 
Adelring hight, 

Then never shalt thou fail 

To win in fight. 


‘My bonnie brand Adelring 
Shalt wield an thou wilt, 

But beware the tears of blood, 
Lie hidden in the hilt! 


‘Beware the tears of blood 
In hilt that hidden lie! 
If they thy fingers redden, 
Then must thou die.’ 
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Thus did Sivord Snarensvend, 
Weapon-brother true, 

Lend the sword hight Adelring; 
That did he rue. 


It was Hero Haagen 

Seized the bright brand, 

& slew his weapon-brother 
With his own hand. 


Beneath his cloak of scarlet 

The blood-stained head he bore, 
And laid it in the high-loft 
Brynhild before. 


“The gory head thou hast 
Thine heart to cheer; 
Woe’s me that I have slain 
My weapon-brother dear!’ 


“Hide, hide the gory head 
That mine eyes shall never see! 
What tho’ I brought him bane, 
Tloved him more than thee.’ 


It was Hero Haagen 

That turned in bitter smart, 
It was haughty Brynhild 
He piercéd to the heart. 


“Now [have slain my lady, 
And my weapon-brother bold! 
A third must yet be slain 
Before the tale be told.’ 
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Against an earth-fast stone 
He stayed the golden hilt; 
The point of Sivord’s blade 
His heart’s blood spilt. 


Woe worth the day 

When Brynhild was born! 

Two most noble King’s children 
For her were lost & lorn. 
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